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Under the Master-Hand 
By Philip E. Howard 


HINE is the work, -O Master. mine ! 
The burden and the pain ; 
Thine is the testing plummet-line, 
Measure, square, and plane. 
And thine the joy when in the end, 
Fore-planned, the lines all fitly blend. 
My puny piece-work disappears, — 
Atomic, lost to sight. 
And when aloft thy fabric rears 
Its towers to the light, 
No graceless man-work mars its wall ; 
In mercy thine hath rounded all ! 
Philadelphia. 
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wditorial 


Dying is an important incident in 


£ % 


Ready to Die or 


to Live one’s life. Yet living is more im- 


portant than dying. Many a man who would have 
been mourned, and whose memory would have been 
now held in honor if he had died five years ago, or 
ten, then seemed ready to die,—but he was not ready 


He 


mourned when he dies. 


to live. is not honored now; he will not be 
We ought to be ready to 
die, but, what is more, we ought to be ready to live. 
If we are ready to live, we are ready to die. Dying 


is a small matter in comparison with living. 
b 


Getting Something, How many there are who think of 
or Doing Something personal religion as desirable be- 
cause of what it enables them to expect from Christ, 
rather than because of what it enables them to do 
for Clirist ! 
vice for every man in the Lord’s army, and he who 
would be a good soldier must give the first place in 
his thoughts to what he is to do for his Commander, 


Yet salvation is a state of soldierly ser- 


rather than to what he is personally to gain from his 


Commander. What would be thought of a soldier 
whose mind was always on his rations and pay, and 
his hope of a pension? Are there no such soldiers 


now borne on Christ’s army rolls ? 
% 


The Truth and 
the Man 


That a man does not practice what 
he preaches is not against the 
preaching, but against the practice. And yet the 
inconsistent preacher is often scorned for what good 
he says rather than for what evil he does. It is cer- 
tainly desirable that the preacher’s conduct should 
consist with his doctrine when the doctrine 1s right. 
3ut it is not desirable that he should preach unright- 
in order to make his doctrine conform to 
The fact is that if 
preaches, then not the man’s words alone, nor his 


eousness 


his conduct. it is the man that 


conduct alone, is sufficient to constitute him a 


worthy minister. Yet this fact does not warrant our 
scorn of the truth in his words, even when those 
The 


truth is more important than the man who pro- 


words are not in consonance with his conduct. 


claims it. 
> 4 


Admiral Dewey A chief excuse proffered for lying 


on Lying is the advantage supposed to result 
If a knave, or casuist, or 


politician, or business man, or theologian, attempts 


from it in specified cases. 


"to defend a lie in an emergency, he is likely to 
point out the possible gain to God’s cause, or to 
some human being on God’s earth, by a timely, 
But if the Devil is the father of 
lies, and God is one who can neither lie nor justify 


well-chosen lie. 
a lie, the defense of a lie on the ground that good 
will result from it is a mistake, whoever attempts it. 
The truer the man, the surer he is to have this con- 
viction, and rest on it. Admiral Dewey seems not 
to be a half-and-half man on any matter. One of 
his biographers, who writes from personal knowledge 
and intimacy, quotes Admiral Dewey as saying, with 
positive earnestness, ‘‘ I don’t believe that any man 
ever lost anything by telling the truth. At the same 
time, I don’t think any man ever gained anything 


%? 


in the long run by lying. Even if a man did gain, 
for himself or for others, by lying, it would not 
justify a lie. A true man who trusts God knows, 
however, that God’s way is ever better than the 
Devil’s. Any man gains most, in the long run, who 
puts himself on God’s side,—which is always against 
a lie. 
b 4 


Under the 
Detective Eye 


Trusting another begets trustwor- 
thiness in him. A suspicious and 
distrustful attitude tends to make others worthy of 
suspicion. No one likes to find himself cheated, 
and therefore most persons are in danger of trusting 
others too little instead of too much. The Church 
Sunday-School Magazine cites the case of a repre- 
sentative French school, described by a correspon- 
dent of 


educated in 


the London Times, ‘‘ Verax,’’ who was 


France. His letters on the Dreyfus 
case commanded wide attention, and his inference as 
to the effect on the nation of the system of espionage 
in French schools is suggestive. Having had for a 


school-fellow one of the most notorious actors in the 


Dreyfus drama, he tells us ‘‘ that the atmosphere of 
the school was one of lying, tale-bearing, envy, in- 
trigue, and suspicion. Every boy was compelled to act 
as a spy upon his neighbor. A bag was hung outside 
the head-master’s room, in which were to be deposited 
anonymous informations. Peep-holes, appropriately 
called ‘judas,’ were made in the walls and floors, 
through which everything that was done or said 
could be seen or overheard by the masters at all 
hours of the night and day. No greater mark of 
confidence could be given to ‘the best boy’ than 
for him to be selected to take watch for a time at 
one of these apertures in the absence of a master on 
duty.’’ 
trust and suspicion demoralize and degrade the 
young. 
neighbors, too easily assume that detective-like atti- 


It is not in French schools alone that dis- 
American parents, teachers, employers, and 
tude, toward those over or near whom they are placed, 
which irritates, and begets untrustworthines~ 

2% % 


The Man with a Grievance 


IKE the poor, he is always with us. Like some 
poor, he believes that the world owes him a 
righting. 


— 


He expects his friends and acquaintances 
to espouse his cause, neglect their own interests and 
labors, alienate, if necessary, their friends, and de- 
devote themselves heart and soul to righting his 
wrongs. If any decline this generous proposition, 
he sets them down as indifferent to justice and 
righteousness, without sympathy with the oppressed, 
unworthy to be called men. | 

It is really astonishing how numerous are these 
men and women with a grievance. <A man in Gov- 
ernment service comes to say that his chief is preju- 
diced against him, denies him promotion, threatens 
his dismissal. You try to get at the root of the 
matter, but cannot learn that your caller is at all at 


fault. 


partisan, and, in total disregard of civil-service laws 


His chief is wholly to blame. He is a bitter 


and principles, favors exclusively Republicans or 
Democrats. He is from Connecticut or Kentucky, 
and secretly hostile to all employees not from his 
own state. He has one favorite in the office, and 
Your man 
He 
He 
has a long list of incidents that prove how sadly 
he 


makes everything bend to her interests. 
with a grievance makes out a very plausible story. 
goes into particulars. He gives day and hour. 
Should he be dismissed, what will 
He has 
no resources, can do only this one sort of work, has 
Will 
you stand by and see such injustice, without raising 


is ill-used. 


become of him and his dependent family ? 
served the Government long and faithfully. 
your hand to help the oppressed ? 


No. 


reason why it cannot be remedied. 


You will set this wrong right, or know the 
You go straight 
to the office, indignation in your heart and fire in 
That 


chief will quail when he sees and hears you, stam- 


your eye. You will demand righteousness. 
mer, apologize, and promote your friend offhand 
from his beggarly twelve-hundred-dollar place to 
two thousand. ‘‘ Thrice is he armed that hath his 
quarrel just.’’ Thus you commune with yourself on 
your way, at the door, in the corridor while waiting 


for the messenger to take in your card. You are 
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ushered into the presence of this rascally chief. <A 
glance shows you that he isa gentleman. You con- 
clude to withhold your demand for justice until after 
a little conversation. With some hesitation and mis- 
giving you introduce the subject of your visit. You 
find you are the third caller that day on the same 
errand. Your friend’s grievance is so unendurable 
that he has found it necessary to seek other sym- 
pathy and aid besides yours, though he assured you 
that a word from you would make all right. 

The chief tells you that your friend has long been 
inefficient. He sends for his rating, and shows you 
that it has been so low that he should long azo have 
been dismissed, in justice to the Government that 
pays for service never rendered, but has been re- 
tained out of sympathy for his family. Or, he is 
efficient but quarrelsome, always keeping his office 
in hot water, insubordinate to the point of destroy- 
ing? discipline among twenty or thirty men and 
women. He has exhausted the patience of all his 
fellow-clerks, demoralized an entire branch of the 
public service, and nothing remains but to discharge 
him. 

How about partisanship? ‘The chief and your 
friend prove to be of the same party. 
Both are ardent Methodists, 
are natives of the same town, and still vote in 
the same precinct. Favoritism? Well, that is 
matter of assertion on both sides. But the chief 
seems such a fair-minded man that you cannot 
help believing this ground of complaint as fanciful as 
the others. You apologize for troubling him, pro- 
test your confidence in his fairness, retire with the 
fire in your eye reduced to ashes, and anticipate 
your report to your friend with decidedly mixed 
emotions. 


Religion ? 
Residence? Both 


Of course, this is not always the sequel. Too 
many chiefs are partial and prejudiced. ‘Too many 
clerks have genuine grievances. But what should 
they do with them? Should they carry them to their 
friends, and try to have them righted, or should 
they try patiently to disarm prejudice by extraor- 
dinary industry, fidelity, and courtesy ? 
independent. 


No chief is 
Each is accountable for the efficiency 
He 
cannot afford to let his prejudices run against thor- 
oughly good workmen, and in nine cases out of 
ten he will not. 


of his bureau. He must have efficient helpers. 


Granting that he is unfair and par- 
tial, he can be met in almost every case and con- 
quered by incontestable efficiency and faithfulness ; 
and, if not, the proper recourse of the employee, 
after exhausting appeal to rightful superiors, is quiet 
withdrawal. He should not make his 
grievances the subject of public controversy. 
The public service affords lessons in this matter 
among men in higher positions than clerkships and 
chiefships. Members of Congress and Senators lose 
their hold upon their constituencies, and are not re- 
turned to their seats. Forthwith they carry their 
grievances to the President, if he is of their party. 
They have been left stranded, and he must float 
them again. Postmasterships, collectorships, con- 
sulships, foreign ministries, must be given them,— 


personal 


not at all because they have a special fitness or 
training, but to console them for their grievances. 
Nor is this exploiting of grievances confined to 
any city or any walk of life. 
within his church. 


A pastor has trouble 
The finances halt, and, rightly 
or wrongly, he bears the odium. The congregations 
decrease, and whisperings arise that a more popular 
preacher is needed. Personal and social jealousies 
develop, and, through lack of tact or prudence, he 
is enlisted on this side or on that. Come how it may, 
he has a grievance. What shall he do with it? 
Keep it absolutely within his own bosom, and set 
himselt to remove or conquer it? Such is the right 
course, and in most cases it will succeed. But he 
is strongly tempted to make it a parish and a com- 


munity matter. Nothing iseasier. A five minutes’ 
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speech 
paper, 
friend, 


from his pulpit, a dozen lines in a news- 
even a sentence or two to an indiscreet 
will divide his church and his town into 
hostile camps, set going a hundred gossiping tongues, 
drag to light the secrets of scores of households, sow 
seeds of lifelong hate, and vindicate him? Never! 
He may muster a majority vote at a congregational 
meeting, his friends may persuade him to ‘‘ stand 
for a great principle,’’ he may hold his pulpit for a 
few weeks or months amid bitternesses and recrimina- 
tions that make efficiency impossible and life a bur- 
den, and then he must go discredited, leaving a 
rent and disheartened church to mourn his folly and 
his own, 

A young man enters a store, an office, a bank. 
He soon discovers that his employer is a hard mas- 
ter, exacting, unreasonable, irascible, impossible to 
please. He does his best for a while, endures 
what he cannot avoid, and tries to be efficient and 
faithful. By and by he begins to brood over the 
situation. He finds his employer bears in the com- 
munity just the reputation that he deserves. He 
has been unable to keep good men in his employ, 
changes very frequently, and the community under- 
stands why. Now our young man begins to medi- 
tate exploiting his grievance and raising an issue 
with his employer. ‘‘Surely,’’ he argues, ‘‘ the 
public will take my side. Every one will understand 
why I leave such a man. I shall never need to say 
that I resigned voluntarily. If there is to be a quar- 
rel, it will be the public and myself against this one 
odious man, I have nothing to lose, and everything 
to gain.’’ So he joins the issue only to find the 
public entirely indifferent, and himself unable to ex- 
plain to those of whom he seeks employment why 
he did not remain in his former place, and endure 
its hardships with manly courage and patience. 
Their conclusion is that, if he could not get on with 
one employer, it is extremely doubtful whether he 
can get on with another, and they, at least, do not 
care to take the chances, 

It is a favorite saying of Mr. Moody that ‘‘ God 
has no use for a discouraged man.’’ May we not 
add, ‘‘The world has no use for a man with a 
grievance?’’ ‘There is probably no practical lesson 
that the -young so urgently need to learn. Every 
position in life has its hardships, which are very 
easily transformed into grievances. A little brood- 
ing over the former, and, lo! they are the latter. 
The first suggestion of wisdom is to avoid that 
brooding as you would contagion. Atcept them as 
simply hardships, indispensable parts of healthful 
discipline, unavoidable in any occupation or calling, 
wherever exercised. Endure them ‘bravely, pa- 
tiently, and, above all, silently. Next to brooding 
over them, talking about them will make them griev- 
ances. ‘Talk about anything, even the weather, but 
never about your hardships. 

And if, in spite of you, they have become griev- 
ances, and you are tempted to throw yourself upon 
the justice of the world to right your wrongs, reflect 
first how infinitesimal a part of the world you are, 
and how impossible it is that the world should pause 
even to hear your story, much less to fight your 
battles. You may say this is selfish and wicked. 
So saying, you speak out of the bitterness of your 
heart, not out of the clearness of your reason. But 
grant it. Still the fact remains. Join battle over 
your grievance, and you are certain to find yourself 
fighting alone, amid indifferent or mildly amused 
spectators. And of the issue of that battle there is 
no doubt, —you will go down in total defeat. Hard- 
ships you will have, grievances you need not have. 
But if unhappily you have them, you need not ex- 
ploit them ; or, if you must exploit them, you need 
not count on public sympathy and aid. If you 
would win success and enjoy peace of mind, engrave 
on the palms of your hands, ‘‘ The world has no use 
for a man with a grievance.’’ 
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Motes on Open Letters 


Using Bible words has its dangers as 
well as its advantages. This is a 
truth too important to be oyerlooked 
or to be passed by lightly. A recent editorial on this 
subject has called out this approving comment from an 
eminent Bible teacher and theological professor : 


Misquoting 
Scripture 


An old teacher like this deponent appreciates the sound Bible 
wisdom of your article, ‘‘ Harming Souls by Quoting Scripture."’ 
It is capital. Would that many reading it may be made wiser 
thereby! It brings vividly to mind the plain talking of Paul. 
Galatians 2: 14, ‘‘ They walked not uprightly according to the 
truth of the gospel,’’ is smooth English, but the plain Greek is, 
‘They did not foot it straight.'' 2 ‘Timothy 2: 15, ‘‘ Handling 
aright the word of truth,’’ but the Greek, ‘Cutting straight,’ 
like Hebrews 12 : 13, ‘* Make straight paths for your feet." 


These added illustrations of the theme accentuate the 
important theme. 


bd 


It is easy to puzzle over such ques- 
tions as ‘‘ How can I learn to love ?’’ 
‘* How can I learn to enjoy prayer ?’’ 
‘* How can I learn to prefer good rather than evil ?’’ and 
many another of that sort. Itis easier to be puzzled 
over such a question than to give or get a fitting answer 
to it. In fact, there is no answer to be given in the 
sense in which an answer is sought. That ought to be 
recognized to start with. A correspondent presents such 
a question as follows : 


How to 
Learn toe Love 


I should be very much obliged if you would devote an edi- 
torial to meeting the difficulty of a person sincerely anxious to be 
a Christian, but who feels that not love to God, but fear, or an 
intellectual assent to what is right, is the mainspring of her Chris- 
tian life. How shall one learn to love God? How shall one 
learn to love men? It seems that any one who knows the first 
rudiments of Christianity ought to be able to answer those two 
questions. Nevertheless, your answer is desired. 

Love is not a matter of feeling ; it is not a matter of 
the emotions. Love is an attitude of being. It is a 
duty to love those who ought to be loved. It is a duty 
to love God, and a duty to love those whom God loves, 
To love is to hold dear. The duty of holding dear God 
and one's fellows is a positive duty, to be performed in 
acts which give evidence of the prompting purpose. 
This duty of love is to be performed as a duty, however 
one feels about it. Feeling love may, or may not, be a 
result of having love, and doing the duty of love. Feel- 
ing is largely a matter of temperament. One person 
will feel ten times as much as another under similar cir- 
cumstances. The test question to the individual soul is, 
‘‘Am I willing to do my plain duty toward God and 
toward my fellows, apart from my feelings on the sub- 
ject ?’’ With that question answered in the affirmative, 
the incidental motive which prompts—whether’ fear or 
affection or practical indifference—is a minor matter. 
Drawing near to God as a duty, and in duty, is likely to 
result in as much feeling on the subject as one individu- 
ally is capable of. A Christian believer had better give 
more attention to the plain duty of holding dear what 
ought to be loved, than to the disturbing and compara- 
tively unimportant matter of one’s mere feeling on the 
subject. 


From Contributors 


The Bible Genealogies as Preservers 
of its Life 


By William Elliot Griffis, D.D. 


ns OW can there be any possible good in these 

musty old genealogies, with their jaw-breaking 
names ?’’ asked a puzzled pupil on a warm summer's 
afternoon, in a Bible class in Philadelphia, as he tried 
to get his tongue around the Hebrew names. 

‘* There is more loss than profit, Jamie, in lingering 
among the graveyards of Chronicles,’’ said a Scotch 
housewife, as her good husband was floundering in a 
quagmire of mispronunciations, and the children were 
getting restless at family worship. 

Not a few Bible readers look with a jealous eye upon 
the space occupied in both the Old and New Testaments 
with the genealogical lists. Many wonder why they are 
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there. Cestainly we are all pretty well settled in cur 
mind that for fanfily worship, private devotions, or con- 
tinuous public reading, they are neither thrilling nor 
edifying. So far as utility in worship is concerned, the 
great bulk of them had best be skipped. 

Yet, despite these and all the other objections which 
the ordinary reader may conjure up, we feel very grate- 
ful to Almighty God that the biblical genealogies are 
just what and where they are. We should know much 
less of sacred history and of the Bible itself if these 
registers had not been compiled and recorded. For 
them the scholar is very thankful. They mean much to 
him, and we who love the Bible as the word of God are 
very glad that learned men have so generously utilized 
Ewald, for example, spent years of critical study 
Instead of finding them mere 


them. 
on these lists of names. 
stones, they were to him as loaves for the sustenance of 
the mind. «*Fossils’’ have they been called? Yet 
fossils tell a story of life, growth, and an energy that 
once made history. I remember once seeing an avenue 
of upright stone lanterns leading to a Japanese temple. 
By day time they had no charm or loveliness, but when 
at night each held a lamp within, the whole region 
seemed like enchanted land. So, with a mind quick- 
ened by methods of study such as Ewald suggested, I 
confess that the genealogies have become to me asa row 
of lighted lamps where once was nothing but unmeaning 
stones. 

As a preacher, I have found in these registries some 
suggestive homilies. 


Many names, when translated, 


glitter like cut gems. Nota few are biographies in a 
‘«stones’’ found many a ser- 
mon, and have read books in these ‘‘ running brooks’’ of 
human life. It is not to be denied that the genealogies 


do not make easy or pleasant reading, when one is seek- 


word. I have in these 


ing for continuous argument, prophecy, or narrative. 
Yet they are far from being barren hills, for they have 
veins of gold in them. In the thought compacted in 
names, or in the one-line biographies often given, or in 


the fascinating stories attached to them, one sees a 


progress of doctrine, a succession of revelation. They 
open windows into the home life of the- ancients. In 


studying these lines of déscent, I have experienced 
much the same pleasure as when, along the glacier's edge 
on Mt. Blanc, I have plucked the pretty wind-flower, or 
seen the Swiss edelweiss flutter on the precipice’s edge. 

It is very certain that modern scholars greatly appre- 
ciate the matter contained in the first nine chapters of 
the Book of Chronicles, in the various family registers 
and registrations of tribes scattered throughout the Old 
Testament, and in the lists which stand as porticos to 
the temples of Matthew's and Luke's Gospels. One 
will find special and striking proofs of this assertion by 
glancing at the long article of over twenty solid pages 
furnished by our own professors, E. L. Curtis and B. W. 
The 
Bible being God's word, it follows that, as in the United 


Bacon, in Hastings’s new dictionary of the Bible. 


States Mint, where the very dust on the floors is precious, 
and the very vapor out of the chimneys deposited on the 
adjoining roofs of the houses yields gold, so to the stu- 
dent here is precious ore to be refined or barrels of 
‘«sweeps’’ to be turned into ingots. Take out of the 
best writers on biblical history the substance yielded by 
the genealogies, and the loss is surprisingly great. 

There were and there are a good.many reasons why 
the library of inspiration should be rich in genealogical 
records. In the first place, the Hebrew, and we may 
say the ancient, plan of writing history, was to start with 
a pedigree. The story of the earth, or the world, or of 
a nation, was penned on the analogy of birth and family, 
He 
who reads the Book of Genesis without noticing this liter- 


ary method has not read very carefully. 


and to be reckoned in descents and ‘‘ generations."’ 


The Bible cos- 
mogony begins, after first honoring God, who has no 
beginning, with this formula : ‘‘ These are the generations 
of the heavens and of the earth "’ (Gen. 2 : 4). 
sages (Gen. 5:1; 6:9; 11:10, 27; 25:12, 19; 
:1, 9; 37:2) are further examples of this method, 
marking the various separate documents or histories 


Other pas- 
oe 3h 
36 


from which the Book of Genesis has been compiled. 
The Israelites were not eccentric or peculiar in giving 
prominence to the hereditary principle, and in thinking 
of a man, and in giving him his name and reputation, only 
as he could be linked with his fathers. It was not only 
in. Israel, but all over the East, that the custom prevailed 
of speaking of a man as the son of his father, who was 
usua'ly named as the son of still another progenitor. 
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«« Whose son is he ?"* was the common formula, whose 
answer reflected honor or shame upon the male parent. 
‘¢Inquire whose son the stripling is,’’ 
preface to personal advertisement. 

But to the ordinary reader who values the Holy Scrip- 
tures as the most precious of all libraries, there is still an- 
other reason why we could not have spared the genealo- 
gies. From a human point of view, I confess I find it 
very hard to see how we could have had any Bible at 
all had these genealogical writings not been an integral 
part of the books within it. Darwin has taught us to 
understand the value of even the hairs and spots, the 
thorns and the wax, on plants, as well as of the little 
unnoticed things of animal life, which in the struggle for 
existence much. Now, while all things are 
possible to God, and we do not deny that he might have 
preserved the Scriptures for us without the genealogies, 


was the usual 


mean so 


yet, as a matter of fact, he laid deep down in human in- 
stincts and longings that which would secure the trans- 
mission of the Scriptures. In human life, mother love 
and father care excel all other devices for preserving 
child life to maturity. So by implanting in his people 
that love of genealogies which not only look back with 
pride to Abraham, but forward to the Messiah, the 
Father of eternity thus made it certain that the Scriptures 
should be preserved for all time. 

As an organism, the Bible was subject to the material 
dangers of fire and water, storm and flood, the knife and 
the moth, mildew and worm, and the enmity of aliens 
who hated the Jew, and wished to wipe out all memo- 
rials of him from the earth.~ Then there were changes 
of fashions and ideas, the rise and fall of opinions, but, 
down below all surface currents of opposition and possi- 
bilities of destruction, God put in the hearts and set in 
the yearnings of his people to save the library that had 
in its books the record of the nation and their ancestors. 
Thus it is because of its genealogies, more perhaps than 
for any other human reason, that the sacred Scriptures 
have come down to us so fully. 

Is there anything analogous to this in modern history ? 
Yes, for God and his truth not only were, but are, and 
are to come. It is the opinion of those best able to 
judge, that the preservation of the priceless Bradford 
manuscript of the history of Plymouth plantation— 
Massachusetts’s Book of Genesis—is owing to the genea- 


logical information contained in its text or afterwards 
’ 


added to it. As matter of fact, also, prompted by the 
Bible itself, the Scriptures became a mine of joy, a new 
name-world to the Puritans. Tired of the church and 
saints’ names, and the monotony of ‘‘ Mary and Eliza- 
beth, James and John,"’ they dived into these unex- 
plored portions of biblical lore as into a sea of pearls to 
bring up true orients for the adornment of their children 
and their family records. In all northern Europe there 
is a wonderful and refreshing variety of personal names 
that to-day contrasts very pleasantly with the monotony 
and poverty of names in the nations of Latin Europe 
and their colonies. The ‘‘ Family Record "’ in the Bible 
is the gift of the Puritan, and the fruit of his home life, 
—to-day excelling all other sources in value to the in- 
creasing number of genealogists. 

As the Apostle warns us against ‘‘ giving heed to end- 
less i the 
folly of spending too much time on any hobby to the 
neglect of more fruitful study, as well as rebuking per- 
sonal and family pride, so also it is well for us not to 
conjure up difficulties where they do not exist. 


are many who trouble themselves over the fact 


genealogies,’’ thereby hinting probably at 


There 
that in 
the biblical genealogies are names of cities as well as of 
persons, and that some of the ages given in the earliest 
lists seem too long to be those of individuals. There 
have been some who thought they did God's service and 
established the truth by arguing that, in the Scripture 
genealogies, all the names must necessarily refer to in- 
dividuals. As a final word, let me say that, ever since 
living in Japan, this difficulty has, in my own mind, 
never arisen. Meeti-:g a gentleman or a child standing 
in front of an old homestead, one may ask him how long 
he has lived there. 


The reply would probably be 


‘‘three hundred years,’’ ‘‘ four hundred years,’’ or a 
The answerer would 
not, indeed with difficulty could, think of himself apart 


from his house or ancestral line. 


half millennium, more or less. 
In other words, where 
the family is everything and the individual is so little as 
in the Oriental world, and among old nations, it is hardly 
possible, or probable, that in the genealogies each name 
stands for an individual. 
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So first giving praise to God, we, across the abyss of 
the ages, salute with honor and thanks the first Hebrew 
Old Mortality, and all who followed him in truth and 
honor. Glory to the Father, after whom every father- 
hood in heaven and earth are named, for the crowning 
record of Luke: ‘‘ And Jesus... was the son of Enos, 
which was the son of Seth, which was the son of Adam, 
which was the son of God."’ 


Ithaca, NF 
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The Good Ship De Hoop 
The Hospital Church of the Dutch Herring-Fleet 


By the Baroness de Zuylen 


UR Queen Mother, while still queen regent of the 
Netherlands during the minority of our present 
Queen Wilhelmina, in one of her rare public utterances 
expressed the wish that ‘‘ Holland might be great in all 
the things in which a small nation can be great."' The 
words were as happy as the thought was noble, and the 
brief, pregnant saying has since become a current cne 
in Holland. 

One of the things within reach of a small nation is 
undoubtedly all that is understood by the hackneyed 
word ‘‘philanthropy.’’ And philanthropy is no exotic 
plant in Holland. As early as the beginning of the cev- 
enteenth century, when the resources of the young re- 
public were still severely taxed by her great war with 
Spain, foreign writers make mention of the number and 
excellence of her charitable institutions. 

We have lately had fresh proof of the reczdy response 
usually made to charitable appeals by our countrymen 
in the speed and comparative ease with which funds 
were collected for our Hospital Church Ship. 

Possibly the name may convey no meaning to some 
readers of this-.paper. It simply stands for a floating 
hospital and church, and its object is to accompany the 
herring-fleet and to minister to its large population, esti- 
mated at about ten thousand men and boys. The life 
of a fisherman is fraught with perpetual hardship and 
danger, though he is the last man in the world to swell 
the chorus of present-day grumblers. He is constantly 
exposed to accidents of all kinds, and, for lack of prompt 
surgical and medical aid, the consequences are often far 
more serious than they need be. The rough life on his 
tiny vessel, far from the softening influences of home, 
while it fosters many fine qualities, such as courage, 
patience, powers of endurance, has its peculiar moral 
and spiritual dangers, which need to be met by the only 
remedy that goes to the root of every evil, —the sovereign 
power of ‘true religion. 

Now herring-fishers have ever been important mem- 
bers of our seafaring nation. Motley, in the introduc- 
tion to his noble history of the ‘“Rise of the Dutch 
Republic,’’ says that the fisheries of Holland were of 
‘‘enormous importance,’’ not only for their contribu- 
tion to the national wealth, but as ‘‘a nursery of sea- 


men. No wonder they still appeal to the sympathies 
and imagination of a people that hasa very strong ‘his- 
toric’’ sense. These primitive men in outward appear- 
ance, in manners and customs in habits of thought and 
modes of speech, are very like their ancestors who fought 
the formidable navy of Spain in the sixteenth century. 
Within the last few years a good example has been 
given, both by England and France, in providing their 
fishermen with excellent hospital ships. The Royal 
National Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen in particular 
gives the world a striking example of successful medical 
and spiritual work among these men. It is impossible 
to read some of the publications of the society—for ex- 
ample, a pamphlet called ‘Striking Facts,’’ written by 
an unbiased observer—without being thrilled with sym- 
pathetic in the admiration of the 


noble type of simple, manly, and thorough Christianity 


interest work and 
offered by the fishermen when the spark of living faith 
has kindled in them. 

The idea of sending out a first 
mooted by a minister of one of the smaller denomina- 


Dutch ship was 


tions, who had done good work among the Dutch fish- 


ermen at Lerwick on the Shetland Isles, the rendez- 
vous of the herring-fleet in the fishing-season. Almost 


simultaneously, however, a great society, entirely unsec- 
tarian, was formed at 


of all 


program. 


Amsterdam, on behalf of ‘‘ sea- 


men nationalities.’ This society has a wide 


One of its earliest objects was to send outa 
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hospital ship. It was felt to be a national obligation, 
devolving, not on one church or party, but on the entire 
nation. 

The large sum needed for buying and fitting out a 
vessel for the purpose, and for the heavy expenses con- 
nected with the work, was far from being complete in 
February last. The society decided to appeal to the 
women of Holland. A lady of position at The Hague, 
and another at Amsterdam, were asked to form ladies’ 
committees, in order to enlist sympathy and collect 
money in those towns, and in as many other places as 
could be reached through local committees or other- 
wise. The Amsterdam ladies took the northern prov- 
inces, and The Hague ladies the southern ones, as their 


’ 


respective ‘‘ spheres of influence.'’ This pioneer work 


was not easy. Dutch people are liberal, but they are 
also eminently prudent, and, before they open their 
purse-strings, they must be thoroughly convinced that 
their money is asked for a worthy object. The circular 
issued by the joint ladies’ committee anticipated some 
of the objections which were sure to be raised ; others 
had to be met by private conversations, letters, and 
newspaper articles. There was no ambiguity about the 
appeal addressed by the committee. The medical mis- 
sion was not a mere pretext for spiritual work, but in 
itself a distinct object. At the same time the need for 
spiritual wosk was duly emphasized, and the committee 
assured the public that it would be carried out in a spirit 
congenial to the vast majority of true believers in Chris- 
tianity throughout the country. 

On this broad yet firm basis it was hoped that men 
and women of all creeds and of no creed would erect, 
and unite in promoting, a work that, in one of its aspects 
at least, must appeal to every humane person, and that 
poor as well as rich would contribute according to their 
means. These hopes were fulfilled. Large and small 
gifts flowed in from all sorts and conditions of men in 
every part of the country. 

In June, our ship, named De Hoop (The Hope) 
at the suggestion of one of her warmest friends, was 
ready, entirely free from debt, and all the expenses of 
this year amply covered. A committee of experts 
named by the society for buying and fitting out the ship 
fulfilled its task well, and the visitors who were invited 
to see her while at Amsterdam were delighted with the 
neat little sailing vessel, and the arrangements made for 
the accommodation and comfort of the sick. <A craven 
fear of getting out of her depths withholds the present 
writer from attempting a minute description involving 
the use of unfamiliar nautical terms. The vessel is 
manned by a carefully selected crew of ten, and the 
sailors are expected to help the doctor in the care of the 
sick. 

On June 17, a lovely morning when nature seemed to 
harmonize with the hopeful feelings of those friends of 
the De Hocp, who met on board for a simple service 
of inauguration, the little vessel left the port of Vlaar- 
dingen for her first voyage. She made for the North 
Sea, off the Shetland Islands, where she cruised among 
the six hundred Dutch fishing-smacks which ply their 
busy craft there during the summer months. Wherever 
the signal was hoisted denoting the presence of a sick or 
wounded man, there the hospital ship made her appear- 
ance, and the doctor went on board to visit the patient. 
If possible, the latter was tended on his own boat, as a 
pair of hands cannot easily be spared by the rest of the 
crew. Fifty cases, however, in the space of six weeks, 
were serious enough to necessitate removal to the little 
hospital. 

On her return to Amsterdam for a few days before un- 
dertaking a second voyage, three patients were still on 
board the De Hoop. A visitor was impressed by the grati- 
tude shown by the men at the care and comfort they had 
experienced, ‘' Oh, sir!’ one of them said, ‘‘ on board 
our vessels a sick man lies like a dog, but here’’—the 
silence that followed was quite significant of the contrast. 
Another man remarked, ‘‘If we had stayed in our own 
boats, we might have died.'’ This, in several cases, 
appears to have been a very probable eventuality. 

The young minister who accompanied the De Hoop 
was not less busy than the doctor. His visits to the 
fishermen on their boats were much valued. Owing to 
the rough weather and other circumstances, few regular 
services were held, but those which did take place were 
very largely attended. 

All the accounts received hitherto lead to the humble 
assurance that God's blessing is indeed resting on this 
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new attempt to follow the Saviour’s example of doing 

good to body and soul of our fellow-men, and to the 

well-founded hope that this work, ‘*‘ begun and con- 

tinued in him,"’ may be to the glory of his holy name. 
Holland. 
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For Children at Home 


What Bessie Found Out 


By S. Jennie Smith 


6: ING-A-LING! Ting-a-ling !'’ said the bell at 

the front door, and Bessie jumped from the 
breakfast table and went out to see who was calling there 
so early in the morning. 

‘«It's a telegram, mama,”’ she cried excitedly, as she 
came back to the dining-room, ‘‘ and the man wants you 
to sign the book, and— 
have sent it !’’ 

Mrs. Royse looked anxious. 
when telegrams come to us. 

‘‘It's from John,’’ she said to her husband, when she 
had read it. ‘Sister Mary is very ill, and wants to 
see me,”’ 

‘¢Then you had better go at once,’’ returned Mr. 
Royse. 


Oh my, I wonder who could 


We always do, I think, 


‘«]T suppose so. 
right here.’’ 

‘Of course. Why shouldn't they be? The girl is 
able to take care of the house, and, as for Bessie, she 
isn't a baby any longer,—are you, dear ?’’ 

‘*Indeed I am not,’’ Bessie declared emphatically. 
‘¢T am nine years old this very month."’ 

‘¢Then you think you can take care of yourself for 
two whole days ?’’ asked her mother. ‘‘I may be gone 
as long as that.’’ 


But I wonder if things will be all 


“Why, yes, mama. 
when you are here,’’ 


I mostly take care of myself 
was the confiden: reply. 

Mrs. Royse smiled as she thought of the many de- 
mands that her little daughter made on her time and 
attention, but she thought it would be well for her to be 
entirely dependent on herself for a while. 

‘¢Don't bother Kate, dear, for she will have enough to 
do,’’ was her injunction as she began hurriedly to make 
preparations for her departure. 

‘¢Oh, no! I wouldn't do that,’’ Bessie assured her ; 
and afterward, when she was kissing her mother good-by, 
she said, ‘‘ Don’t worry about me one bit, mama; I'll 
be all right.”’ 

Then, when her mother was really off, and her father 
had gone to business, the little girl started to get ready 
for school. 

‘« There !"’ she said to herself the minute she entered 
her room, ‘‘ I forgot all about my braids. 
fix them decently myself. 


I never can 
I wish—mama had done it 
before she went away.’’ 

But mama had not, and it still had to be done, so 
Bessie began to struggle with her hair. It may seem 
easier than it really is for a little girl to braid her own 
hair. The strands would get mixed and the partings 
crooked. She combed it all out three or four times, and 
started the braids again, and finally told herself that it 
would have to do. She knew it didn’t look nice, but it 
was getting late, and she could not afford to bother any 
more over it, Then she changed her dress, and a new 
difficulty presented itself. She could not hook it up in 
the back. 

‘* Mama always does that,"’ 
am I going to do ?’’ 

She tugged and pulled, fastening up one hook only to 
unfasten it in the attempt to do the next. At last she 
had to go down into the kitchen to get Kate to hook her 
dress. 


she thought, ‘‘ and what 


‘*] couldn't help that, of course,’’ she excused her- 
self with when she thought of her muther's words about 
not bothering Kate. 

‘*] wonder what mama did with my hat yesterday,’’ 
was her next thought. And she began to look hurriedly 
around the sitting-room. 

‘‘Oh, dear! It isn’t so easy to get along without 
mama as I imagined it would be. She had that hat 
right here, because she was going to sew the ribbon 
where it was ripped off. I don’t believe she did it, 
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though, for Mrs. Leonard came in and talked ever so 
long, and that hat ought to be here yet, Where—where 
can itbe? My books are in the closet, anyhew, for I 
put them there.'’ And Bessie opened the closet door, 
and there was her hat, too, right where it belonged. It 
was fixed, after all, as Bessie saw when she took it down, 
but she wondered when her mother had found time to 
do it. At noontime she rushed into the house, saying : 

‘*Mama, can you go— Oh!’’ she added, seeing no 
one in the dining-room but her father, ‘‘1 forgot that 
mama wasn't here. I wish she would come home.’’ 

‘* Already ?’’ Mr. Royse said in surprise. ‘‘ Why, I 
thought you were the little lady who could get along so 
nicely alone !”’ 

‘For some things I can, But then, papa, there are 
things that I need mama for. Now you see there's an 
entertainment down on Washington Street,—a ventrilo- 
quist and such things,—and we school children have 
tickets that will let us in for ten cents, but I don’t want 
to go so far without mama.”’ 

‘*No; and you ought not to, either. I'd take you if 
I could, but I'm too busy. Never mind; there will be 
more entertainments when your mother is here.’’ And 
Bessie had to be consoled with that thought. 

At three o’clock there was a lesson that she wanted 
her mother to help her with, there was a rip in her 
sleeve, and a great hungry feeling inside of her. 

‘« Mama always gives me something nice when I come 
home,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘ but I’m not going to bother 
Kate about it. Oh, dear! What a lot of things mothers 
do for us, and we never know it till they’ re away some- 
where! They must get so tired working for us all the 
time !"’ 

At supper Bessie’s hunger was satisfied. She had 
struggled along with the lesson, too, and, as for her 
dress, she had decided to wear another until her mother 
came home and could mend that sleeve. So far she 
had managed, ‘‘ after a fashion,’’ as she told herself, 
but when it came bedtime she began to wonder what she 
should do without her mother’s good-night kiss. The 
very idea of going to bed and not having it brought tears 
to her eyes. 

‘« What's the matter, little daughter ?"’ asked: papa. 

« Why—I think I want—my mother,’’ sobbed Bessie. 

Just then the bell rang, and, when the door was 
opened, in walked Mrs. Royse. 

‘‘O mama !’" cried Bessie, rushing into her arms, 
‘¢T am so glad that you didn’t stay two days !”’ 

‘‘Well, Aunt Mary was improving, so I hurried 
home. But what's the matter? Weren't you getting 
along all right, dear ?’’ 

‘« Why, you see, mama,"’ said Bessie, smiling through 
her tears, ‘‘ 1 didn’t really know how much mothers did 
until you weren't here to co it.’’ 


Astoria, N. Y. 
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Spirit and Method 


How to Know your Pupils 
By Patterson Du Bois 


T an educational gathering in one of our large cities, 
some time ago, a lady, on being introduced to a 
gentleman with whose books she was familiar, said to 
him, ‘‘ There is no man in this city whom I should 
rather have, met, because I know what you think about.’’ 
In that remark she showed that she possessed at least 
one of the first essentials of a good teacher. She would 
not assume to be a teacher on the ground that she was 
thoroughly familiar with the subjects which she was to 
teach. Yet how many teachers are there who realize 
that the importance of knowing their scholars is quite as 
great, if, indeed, not greater, than knowing those things 
in which they are to give the scholar instruction ? Here, 
for instance, is a writer who says, ‘‘ The first duty of a 
teacher, and one which demands especial emphasis at 
this time, is the duty of scholarship.’’ Does he believe 
that himself ? 

Why does he speak English when he teaches his 
lesson? It is because he knows that his pupils speak 
English. This knowledge of them is essential before 
his scholarship can be of any use to them. If you 
chance to be walking with a blind man, do you call his 
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attention to the aspect of the landscape in the same way 
as you would a seeing person's? No! Therein you 
have made necessary use. not merely of your knowledge 
of the landscape as a subject of instruction, but of your 
knowledge of him as a subject to be instructed. 


Something More Than Daylight 


The next question will be, How much knowledge of a 
pupil is necessary ? Is it enough that you be like Shake- 
speare’s Beatrice, who says to Leonato, ‘‘I have a good 
eye, uncle : I can see a church by daylight." You can 
see your scholar by daylight. 


Is this mere eye-seeing enough to make you a 


Are you satisfied with 
this ? 
real teacher ? 
mean very little, or it may mean very much. 
or may not appreciate all the architectural forms as to 


Even seeing a church by daylight may 
You may 


their constructional, esthetic, historic, and symbolic 
values. You may, or may not, view the church building 


as a problem in architecture, solved in part or in whole 
by the architects and the builders. 
problems in it yet unsolved? But ‘‘ daylight’’ is not 
enough for the teacher of minds and hearts. 


Do you find new 


There is 
another light by which humanity in all its multitudinous 
phases must be viewed. 


How You May Keep in the Dark 


Here is a boy who seems listless, perhaps morose. 
If this is the end of your seeing, you do not know all 
that might be known of the best approach to him. 
Maybe the boy's attitude is the result of a nerve weari- 
ness caused by too much pressure on him the night or 
day before. Maybe the boy's mother is ill or crazy. 
He 


seems to have changed his manner and attitude to-day. 


Here is a plain workingman in your adult class. 


Perhaps you draw the inference that he is fickle, care- 
less, or indifferent. He was informed the day before 
that his wages were to be reduced, or that he must vacate 
his house, or that his brother had been arrested as a 
criminal. 


Do you know these things? Here is a girl 


who cannot concentrate her mind on the lesson. Ah! 
it is already concentrated on something else. You 


judge her supefficial and uninteresting ? 
seen the church by daylight. That something else on 
which she is concentrated makes her the more interest- 
ing. You have been blind to ‘‘ the light that never was 
on sea or land.’’ If you knew enough about the make-up 
of certain sensitive natures, you would know that the 


You have only 


shabby hat or glove is a very important factor in the 
behavior of such a nature as hers, and must be respected. 

Professor James thus shows the teacher's need of 
divining insight: ‘*The science of psychology, and 
whatever science of general pedagogics may be based on 
Nothing 
is simpler or more definite than the principles of either. 


it, are, in fact, much like the science of war. 


... There would be nothing but victories for the masters 
of the science, either on the battlefield or in the school- 
room, if they did not both have to apply their principles 
to an incalculable quantity in the shape of the mind of 
their opponent. The mind of your enemy, the pupil, 
is working away from you as keenly and eagerly as is the 
mind of the commander on the other side from the sci- 
Just what the enemy wants and thinks, 
and what he knows and does not know, are as hard 
things for the teacher as for the general to find out. 
Divination and perception, not psychological pedagogics 
or strategy, are the only helpers here.'’ 


entific general. 


Seeing by Soul-Light 

You have, then, to learn general truths about the 
strength and weakness of human nature, and particular 
facts about the strength and weakness of this particular 
pupil. You must see by soul light as well as daylight, 
by a loving sympathy as well as by the sun. If you 
have imagined that your very complete knowledge of the 
Bible is sufficient to fit you to teach the Bible, it ought 
now to become apparent that you cannot know the Bible, 
or any other book or thing, except in its relation to some 
other thing or person. Unless you know what a per- 
son's problems and resources are, you cannot know the 
Bible's possibilities for that person. If he is not a sin- 
ner, for instance, the salvation proclaimed in the Bible 
is not for him, even if it is for you. But he is a sinner, 
and, when you know how, you will know how the Bible 
fits his case. You have favorite passages, chapters, 
books,—and why? Because they fit your need. 
the less must you find out what will fit your pupil's 
need, and manifestly this cannot be discerned without 


knowing the pupil. 


None 
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By this time you may complain that I have not lived 
up to the headline of my article, —have not told you sow 
to know your pupils. I have simply shown the neces- 


It 


be worth while, even if it were possible, to tell anybody 


sity of your knowing them. Very true. would not 
how to see anything unless it were something that he saw 
the necessity of seeing. Having felt this necessity, he 
has already gone a long distance towards seeing that 
which he wants to see. 

Although, in the strict sense, you cannot tell a person 
how to know the taste of sugar, how to feel the pain of 
a pin prick, how to hear a musical chord, how to see a 
color contrast, yet such use of the perceptive powers can 
be cultivated. It is possible to direct those who want to 
be helped to see, not only more of a church by daylight, 
but more of a soul by soul-light, than they have hitherto 


been able to see. Let us try. 


What to Look For 


First, expect something ; look for some particular, 
look for the sort of thing that seems improbable, that 
But seldom, if 
ever, allow this expectancy to run in the direction of 


requires effort for you to expect to find. 


that which is evil or undesirable in a person's character. 
The unlovely you will see easily enough. The good in 
a person is much more likely to be obscured to your 
view. Set it down for a rule that every one of your class 
has some worthy trait, capability, motive, desire, or as- 
piration discoverable. It is from these good points that 
improvement in character is to be developed,—and, as 
an educator, character is your goal. 

Now look at the subject in another way. As the 
teacher and helper of other individuals, you must have 
some knowledge also of their weaknesses, which means, 
really, that they have life problems to solve. These 
solutions you are to have a part in. But these problems 
are by no means always conscious problems in the mind 
and motives of your pupil. They may be hidden prob- 
lems of the physical nature as well as of the mental and 
moral. The boy may be struggling with the problem of 
seeing things at a distance with. near-sighted or astig- 
matic eyes, of which physical drawback, as such, he is 
uninformed. If you discover that this is a problem of 
his nature, you have helped him by avoiding impatience 
with him when he seems dull because he cannot see a 
distant blackboard. 

Again, his problem may be mental. He may not be 
able to fix his attention on the sort of thing that you 
think he ought to. If so, the problem is yours to know 


why. Remember this: There is a reason which you 


probably do not suspect. Again, he may be what is 
known as a ‘‘ motor’’ organization, which makes inac- 
tivity difficult to him, and demands that you give him 
some right of way. If his mind is not busy with what 
you are busy with, it will be busy over something else, 
and this you censure without knowing what it is you 
censure. ‘‘ He that giveth aneéwer before he heareth, it 
is folly and shame unto him.’’ Or the pupil may be a 
‘*sensory’’ organization, with fine intuitions, yet seem- 
ingly sluggish in action. That which passes for patience 
or self-restraint in the one of these, would not be such a 
positive virtue in the other. ‘Your knowledge of the 
Bible and the forms of theology which you hurl at your 
pupil will not alter those physiological or psychological 
conditions. Again, the problem may be moral. There 
is moral obtuseness and quickness just as much as men- 
tal. 


selves 


There are forms of temptation which address them- 


to one which have no response whatever in 


another. It is idle to suppose that, if you are talking 
ethics, all your ethical talk will be equally valuable for 
all these natures at the same time. Remember, then, 
that you must know this triad of human nature, —these 
physical, mental, and moral aspects which constitute 
its problems, and its resources for solving these prob- 
lems. 

Or take another triad. You may look at your pupil 
for his impressibility or power of receiving impressions, 
his expressibility or power of expressing himself, and his 
ideals. This Froebelian scheme Miss Harrison has lately 
expounded quite effectively. What sort of impressions 
will your pupil take from you ? How does he express 
himself ? This includes his will-power, for self-expression 
is not a mere matter of speech. It is a matter of energy, 
To 
You are 


a matter of that action which has the will behind it. 
the training of this will you must have an eye. 
to assist in developing character. Character follows 


ideals, and is fixed by choices—by the will. 
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The Teacher an Interpreter 

As a teacher, your position first of all, then, is not thre 
of a Bible scholar, but of an interpreter. In this work yc u 
are in danger of confounding your terms. You may cail 
that moral which is only mental, and you may call thet 
mental which is only physical. You may applaud with 
a virtuous name that which is not a virtue, but a passive 
condition. You may depreciate, and possibly deride, that 
which has no moral significance because it perhaps irri- 
tates or interferes with you. You must [earn to call 
characteristics and traits and deeds by their right names. 
This is especially difficult in dealing with children, and 
the younger the child the more difficult it is. Are you 
Be careful, then, that you 


do not stigmatize as wilful disobedience that which is 


naturally a diffident person ? 
mere diffidence, like yours, in the child. Are you sub- 
that the 
child in your class who is less controllable, or more in- 


ject to nervous headaches? Be sure, then, 


different, or nervous, has not your malaise, before you 
condemn his unlovely attitude as moral instead of physi- 
cal. No, interpretation is not easy. It forbids preju- 
It 


demands suspended judgment, thoroughness, sympathy, 


dice, snap judgments, and a know-it-all attitude. 


and love. 
Philadelphia. 
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Even a_ generally well - conducted 
To Enliven the 


teachers’ -meeting 
Teachers’-Mecting 8 


gets monotonous 

at times, and needs to be enlivened 
by a radical change of program. A superintendent of a 
Sunday-school in Davenport, Iowa, has found that it is 
A 
recent program. is herewith given which is a suggestion 
to other inquiring superintendents. It will be noticed 
that only thirty-one minutes 1s given to the entire study. 


a good plan never to have the same order twice. 


Thursday Evening Bible Study 


November 2, 1899. 8.30 to 8.61 P.M. 
Subject : Nehemiah’s Prayer. Text: Nehemiah t : 1-11. 
Program 


‘Introduction to the Book of Nehemiah, . Our Pastor. 


Time, 7 minutes, 

“The Lesson Surroundings, ’’ David W. Loucks. 
Time, 7 minutes, 

‘* How Shall We Pray?” 


Time, 7 minutes. 


Our Superintendent, 


** Attention in the Class: How Secured 


all. 


Open discussion, free 


for ‘Time, 10 minutes. 


Shavings from Former Study 


Helps to Study: 1. Prayer, frees 2. Teacher's Bible, $1.75 to 
$15. 3. Concordance, $1.25. 4. Bible Dictionary, $1.75 
and upwards. 5. ‘‘ Helps,’’ ad infinitum. 

How to Study: 1. Pray. 2. Read text and context. 3. Read 
summary of the book in ‘Teacher's Bible. 4. Study paral- 


lel passages and marginal references. 5. Make an original 
analysis of the lesson, and select the principal teaching- 
Now, not before, 


hing 


point. 6. consult any and all “‘ helps.”’ 


7. Prepare a teac plan that will permit you to make 


and emphasize your ‘‘ point'’ in thirty minutes. 


Bible. 


Paste this in your 
< 


One of the most efficient agents in the 
Do it Right or Let demor 


; alization of a school is the rule 
it Alone 


or regulation that cannot be, or will 
not be, enforced. An ex-superintendent of a large city 
school thus expresses himself on some practical aspects 
of this principle : ‘‘ If a prize is promised for the indi- 
vidual, or a banner for the class, let the conditions under 
which it is to be obtained be lived up to fully, or 
let all of it If it is punctu- 


ality or regularity in attendance, make the condition 


pretense be abandoned. 


ironclad, —it being understood that sickness or un- 
avoidable hindrance is a misfortune to be borne. 
(Whether it is well to have such prizes is not here 


under consideration.) If there are to be daily Bible 
readings, or any other daily duties, let them be da//y, or 
abandon the name and conditions of the plan. Subter- 
A 


monk in the cloister with Luther, having omitted the 


fuges are sure to creep in unless the law is ironclad. 


canonical hours for three months, saw that he could not 
make them all up, and therefore paid two brother monks 
to help him with his prayers, so that he might the sooner 
There are such monkish tricks 
‘ Daily" 
tasks that are lumped into one weekly operation are the 


get through with them. 
in the Protestant Sunday-school ranks now. 


sort of fraud that ought to go unrewarded with books, 


bananas, or banners.*’ 
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Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1899 
3 October 1.—)Joy in God’s Howse... . 2... 2 2 eee ees Psa. 122 
2. October 8.—Haman’s Plot against the Jews... ... . Esth. 3: 1-11 


3. October 15.—Esther Pleading for her People Esth. 8: 3-8, 15-19 
4. October 22.—Ezra’s Journey to Jerusalem .;.... Kara 8: 21-32 
5. October 29.—Psalms of Deliverance... ...... Psa: 85 and 126 
6. November 5.—Nehemiah’s Prayer ........... Neh. 1: 1-11 
7. November 12.— Rebuilding the Walls of Jerusalem . Neh. 4: 7-18 
8. November 19.—Publi< Reading of the Scriptures . . . . Neh. 8: 1-12 
9. November 26.—Woes of Intemperance. . . . Prov. 23 : 29-35 
so. December 3.—Keeping the Sabbath. .., ..... . Neh. 13: 15-22 
1. December 10.— Lessons in Giving. ... . . Mal. 1: 6-11 and 3: 8-12 
12. December 17.—Fruits of Right and Wrong Doing. Mal. 3: 13 to 4:6 
13. December 24.—Christ’s Coming Foretold ......... Isa. 9: 2-7 
14. December 31.— Review. 
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Lesson 9, November 26, 1899 
Woes of Intemperance 
Prov. 23 : 20-35 
Memory verses : 29-32. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging: 
and whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise.—Prov. 20 : 1. 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 

29 Who hath woe? who hath 29 Who hath ' woe? who hath 
2sorrow? who hath con- 

tentions ? 

Who hath complaining? 
who hath wounds without 
cause ? 

Who hath 3 redness of eyes ? 
go ‘They that tarry long at the 30 ‘They that tarry long at the 

wine; they that go to seek wine ; 

They that go to ‘seek out 
mixed wine, 

Look not thou upon the wine 
when it is red, 

When it giveth its colour in 
the cup, 


sorrow ? who hath contentions ? 
who hath babbling? who hath 
wounds without cause? who 
hath redness of eyes? 


mixed wine. 

gt Look not thou upon the 3 
mine when it is red, when it 
giveth his colour in the cup, 


- 


when it moveth itself aright. When it ‘Sgoeth down 
32 At the last it biteth like a smoothly : 

J , it tin oo At the last it biteth like a 

serpent, and stingeth like an serpent, 


And stingeth like an adder. 

33 Thine eyes shall behold 33 Thine eyes shall behold 
strange things, 

And thine heart shall utter 
froward things. 

34 Yea, thou shalt be as he that 
lieth down in the midst of 
the sea, 

Or as he that lieth upon the 
top of a mast. 

, They have stricken me, shalt 
35 They have stricken me, thou say, and | was not 

Shalt thou say, and 1 was not hurt ; 

They have beaten me, and I 
felt it not 

When shall I awake? I will 
seek it yet again. 


strange women, and thine heart 
shall utter perverse things. 

34 Yea, thou shalt be as he 
that lieth down in the midst of 
the sea, or as he that lieth upon 
the top of a mast. 


w 
wn 


sick ; they have beaten me, and 
I felt ## not: 
awake ? 


when shall I 
I will seek it yet again. 





‘Heb. OA’ Heb. Alas! %Or, darkness *Or, tr 
itself aright * Or, a basilisk 4 Or, strange women 


5 Or, moveth 
x2 % % 


Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun.— 7emperance Principles (tsa. 5 =: 
those who drink (11-16). Wo to those who defend evil 
(20, 21). Wo to drunken and corrupt judges (22-24). 

Mon.— Cautions Against Intemperance (Prov. 27 : 15-25). A 
father’s letter (15-25). Be wise in heart (15). Wise in 
speech (16). Wise in the favor of the Lord (17). Re- 
member the reward (18). Avoid winebibbers and gluttons 
{20). Buy the truth (22). Give joy to your parents (25). 

Tues.— Woes of Intemperance (Prov. 27 : 29-375). Six search- 
ing questions (29). Two plain answers (30). Solemn 
warnings (31, 33, 34). Sad reflections (32, 35). Glad 
tidings (Luke 4: 18 ; 1 John 3:8; Heb. 2: 14, 15). 

Wed.— Sinful Indulgence (Amos 6: 1-8). A warning to leaders 
(1, 2). Indifferent to danger (3). Indulgent in pleasure 
(4-6). Doomed to captivity (7, 8). 

Thurs.— Defeat Through Drunkenness (1 Kings 20 
2r). The great army (1). The insulting demand (2, 3). 
The king's answer (11, 12). The message from God (13, 
14). The drunken king (12, 16). The surprise (15-19). 
The defeat (20, at). 

Fri.— Drunkenness and Murder (Matt. 14: 1-12). The king's 
fears (1, 5). ‘The king's prisoner (3-5). The king's banquet 
(6-9). The king's crime (10-12). ‘The king's conscience (2). 

Sat.—Adstinence for the Sake of Others (1 Cor. 8 : 1-173). 
Knowledge and love (1-3). Only one God (48). No 
liberty to do wrong (9-12). Self-denial for others (11-13). 

Sun.—Salutary Warnings (7 Pet. g: 1-8). Living to God's will 
(1, 2). Forsaking known sins (3, 4). Giving account to 
the judge (5, 6). Sobriety, watchfulness, charity (7. 8). 


Chicage, Lil. 


11-16, 20-24). Wo to 


: 7-7 and I1- 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


NTECEDENT Events.—In the Revised Version 
the Book of Proverbs is so printed as to exhibit 

the fact that Proverbs 22 : 17 to 24 ; 22 is a discourse by 
itself It is addressed in writing (22 : 20) by a sage to 
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his pupil, whom he addresses as ‘‘my son’’ (23: 15, 
19, 26; 24: 13, 21) The purpose of it is that the 
pupil may exactly know and report ‘‘ words of truth’’ 
22:21). It consists, not of disconnected aphorisms, 
but of a series of connected sections. The lesson is one 
of three specifications under the more general propo- 
sition in 23 : 17, which our versions translate, ‘‘ Let not 
thine heart envy sinners,’’ but in which the true idea is 
that of ambitious emulation rather than of envy. This 
sage knows that some bad men and some forms of wick- 
edness are fascinating, and likely to appeal to a boy's 
ambition, and he gives warning accordingly. The three 
instances which he uses are excessive feasting (vs. 20, 
21), licentiousness (vs. 27, 28), and wine-drinking (vs. 
29-35). 

Time.—If Solomon wrote this section, it dates from 
his reign, about tooo B. C. 
means for even approximating the date. 


Otherwise we have no 
The dispo- 
sition to minimize Solomon's part-in producing the 
Book of Proverbs is not commendable. 

PLACE. —The lesson is independent of locality. ~~ 

PARALLEL PASSAGES.—There are none. Thereference 
Bibles will enable one to find other passages that speak 
of wine or drunkenness. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


ALESTINE, which now grows very few grapes, 
thanks to its Mohammedanism, must have been a 
drinking country in a bad sense, in old days, if we may 
judge from Palestine beer having a great export trade to 
ancient Egypt, and from the fact that over fifty texts in 
the Old ana New ‘Testaments speak of drunkenness. 
The woes of intemperance could not, indeed, be more 
vividly described than in the words of the present les- 
son. Literally they read : 
woe ? 


‘‘Whose is, oh! whose is 
Who has contentions? who has complainings ? 
Who has wounds without cause? Who has redness of 
‘« They who drink long, and 
like to try strong mixed wine, and delight in its ruddy 
gleam and its smoothly sliding down. Their eyes see 
strange things, they speak unworthy things ; they feel 
tossed like the sailor on the swaying mast. They wake 
to find they have been misused while unconscious, 


eyes ?’’ the answer being : 


but rise only to go once more after their destroyer."’ 
Temperance has done much in the last generation to 
oppose this mad passion, but even in America victory is 
still far ahead. Here in England the woes of intem- 
perance may be judged by its sad commonness, for the 
consumption of strong drink in the States is not much more 
than half, per head, of that with us. Were our outlay on 
alcohol no higher than yours, it would save us no less 
than $285, 000,000 a year,—and how many woes would 
that heal? Our drink bill for 1898 was nearly $772,- 
500,000, which comes to nearly $33 for every living 
creature old enough to crave such drink. In my parish 
I found many workmen who drank over seven dol- 
lars a week out of a wage of ten dollars. Workingmen 
are three-fourths of our population, and it is believed 
that they spend $500,000,000 yearly on worse than 
useless drink. An American in my congregation told 
me he had to close a factory opened by him at Wolver- 
hampton, from his workmen never making a whole 
week, some coming to work only on Wednesday, and 
even then they would get boys to smuggle beer into the 
factory. No wonder we have 126,000 public houses in 
the United Kingdom, with a capital of $1,150,000, 000 ! 
What is to be done? 
cluded brewers as well as abstainers, recommends the 


A royal commission, which in- 


lessening of the number of public houses, compensation 
being paid for licenses withdrawn by houses which re- 
tain their licenses, control of licenses by municipalities, 
and other détails. But generations will pass before the 
brewers are at all conspicuously in the background. 
Strange to say, intemperance grows in countries hith- 
erto comparatively sober. The Parisians have now the 
evil repute of being greater victims to ‘‘ alcoholism”’ 
than either the English, Dutch, or Germans. In a great 
Paris hospital it was lately found that, out of a thousand 
patients, seventy in the hundred men and thirty-one in 


the hundred women were hopeless ‘‘ alcoholists."’ 
Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


** Fools make a mock at sin, will not believe 
It carries such a dagger in its sleeve. 
* How can it be,’ say they, ‘that such a thing, 
So full of sweetness, e’er can have a sting?’ ”’ 


UT then théy are fools in the Scripture sense, —not 
only deficient in intellect, but also in moral sense 
and force of will. 

The delineation of the woes of intemperance made in 
the Scriptures has not been since surpassed in vividness. 
Its biting like a serpent and stinging like an adder was 
said to a people that encountered the fiery, deadly’ ser- 
pents of the wilderness. 

Points : Teach (1) that it is scientifically and indu- 
bitably established that alcoholic drinks are never help- 
ful nor necessary to men in health. Circumstances that 
call for the greatest possible endurance and clearheaded- 
ness, as exposure to arctic cold or tropic heat, long 
marches and hard fighting of armies, deep ‘study of 
scholars, call for entire abstinence from intoxicating 
drink. I have just been in a city that has yellow fever 
all the year round. I was told that the way to avoid it 
was to avoid all intoxicating drinks. But the peril of 
dying of fever four hours after being attacked is not suf- 
ficient to keep men from their cups. ‘‘ Fools make a 
mock at sin.’’ 

2. That the ‘rare emergencies in which intoxicants 
may be helpful to a man in sickness can only be deter- 
mined by a competent physician at hand in the crisis. 

3. Combat the foolish pride that drinks in mere 
bravado, that smokes to show bravery and supposed 
manliness. 

4. One is not only foolish when in wine, but he never 
gets over it completely. Appetite is fired to crave an- 
other drink. Will is weakened to resist. 

5. Moderate drinkers are not helped. They are in 
peril of enlisting in the vast army of drunkards. And, 
even if they are safe themselves, they incur the awful 
curse of putting the bottle to their neighbor's lips by 
their example, and entailing a resistless appetite upon 
their children. 

6. There is a measureless, tender pity due to those 
who helplessly struggle in the fiery chains of this curse 
that has come upon them by heredity. 
to the third and fourth generation. 

7. Pledge every pupil to personal abstinence, to oppo- 
sition to the custom of social drinking, to resistance if 
every practical way to this limitless curse. 


Such curses go 


University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


HO hath woe?... 
complaining ?.. 

redness of the eyes? (v. 29.) Well, that is an almost 
exact photograph of him. I knew him well. He had 
ability, education, fairest opportunity, the great boon of 


contentions ?..., 
. wounds without cause?... 


sorrow ?... 


youth. But there began to be such a change over him. 
Instead of 


the bright genialness which had been so winning, his 


He was deeply and desperately unhappy. 


moods became almost steadily dark, forbidding. He 
was contentiously quarrelsome ; the least thing wovld 
irritate him ; his health was strangely and steadily de- 

There ‘‘inflamed lack- 
look about his eyes. Those who knew and 
loved him were saying, ‘‘ How sadly different he is !"” 
«« What is the matter with him ?”’ 

They that tarry long at the wine; they that go to seck 
out mixed wine (Vv. 30). 


clining. came often that 


lustre '’ 


As the former verse came to 
be sadly accurate picture of him, this verse is the ex- 
planation of the portraiture. Strong drink, secretly 
indulged in, wrought the ruin. Ah me! if he had been 
the only instance ! 

Look not thou upon the wine when it is red (v. 31). 
The only perfect safety is steady abstinence. Some one 
has wittily and wisely said, ‘‘ Of all essences, the Devil 
likes acquiescence best.’’ 

At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an 
adder (v. 32). At last,—not at first and at once. I 
missed my way once in a great hotel. I got into the 


bar when I meant to get otherwhere. But the sight I 
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aw in that instant has burned itself into my memory. 
I should say he could not have been over thirty ; he 
was elegantly dressed, and was evidently the possessor 
of wealth and culture. But he was stupidly leaning 
against a post, looking out of rheumy eyes, and with face 
and hands all blotched with evil and running sores. 
Though he was so young, he had reached the ‘‘at last’’ 
of drink, and of the awful vices drink so often marries 
itself to. For a man, made in God's image, to have 
become that! How the serpent had bitten him, and 
rotted him through with its foul poison ! 

Thine eyes shall behold strange things, and thine 
heart shall utter froward things (v. 33). Says Dr. Bal- 
four, in his article on drunkenness in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, ‘‘By and by objects appear double, or flit 
confusedly before the eyes ; judgment is abolished, 
secretiveness annihilated, and the drunkard pours forth 
all that is within him with unrestrained communicative- 
ness ; he becomes boisterous, ridiculous, and sinks at 
length into a mere animal.”’ 

Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down in the midst 
of the sea, or as he that lieth upon the top of a mast 
(v. 34)- What foolish things a man does when he is 
the slave of drink, as when a man goes to sleep in the 
sea. 1 saw a poordrunken fellow in a damp November 
day lying down in the mud. He was so bereft of reason 
as not to know that the wet was full of hurt. Robert 
Burns came to his death through a drunken sleep in a 
snowdrift,- and the drunkard will stumble into such 
danger as would menace a man who would make a mast- 
top lounging place. Drink robs a man of all ability of 
rational self-care. 

They havé stricken me, shalt thou say, and I was not 
hurt; they have beaten me, and I felt it not (v. 35). 
And how lyingly unwilling the drink-slave is to ac- 
knowledge the real reason of his sad, degrading trouble. 
He will give as cause of it anything other than the real 
one ; something else than drink has stricken him ; he 
has been waylaid, and therefore his face is so swollen, 
and his eyes so bleared. Drink is the mother of lies, 
it robs a man of all real truthfulness. 

When shall I awake? Iwill seck it yet again. That 
is the awful tyranny of drink. It fetters with iron habit. 
Again and again the man seeks the curseful cup. The 
denser becomes his slavery, the feebler his resistance, 
the sadder and deeper his degradation. I have heard a 
man plead for but another drink as he was emerging 
from the horrors of delirum tremens. Do not graze the 
teeth of such terrible result by moderate drinking. Ab- 
stinence is safety. 


Philadelphia. 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


ERSES 29, 30.—Outward marks of a drinker of wine. 

— Woe... sorrow: See the graphic translation of 

the Revised Version margin: ‘‘Who hath O/? who 
hath A/as?’’ The time of recovery from a drunken fit 
is a time of physical and moral torture. If one becomes 
a habitual drunkard, the consciousness of a wrecked 
life is of the nature of perpetual anguish. — Contentions : 
Men who are peaceable when sober are made quarrel- 
some by drink.—Raddbling : ‘*Complaining,’’ in 
Revised Version, is no improvement. 
erly denotes meditation, 


the 
The word prop- 
talking to one’s self. The 
thing there indicated is the maudlin monolog of a man 
in a certain stage of drunkenness. -— Wounds without 
cause: Received in drunken quarrels or in accidents 
that would have been avoided if the man had been 
sober.— Redness of eyes: The word for ‘‘redness*’ oc- 
curs only here in the Old Testament, and no other word 
of the stem is used except in Genesis 49 : where the 
fact that Judah’s eyes are ‘‘red from wine,"’ or ‘‘ redder 


12 





than wine,"’ is certainly intended as complimentary to 
Judah. Many hold that the word as used here in 
Proverbs denotes dimness of sight resulting from the 
debilitated condition of the habitual drinker, but it 
seems to me that it rather denotes the congested con- 
dition of the eyes of one who drinks intoxicants. — 
That tarry long at the wine: That sit late at wine 
suppers. We have the same picture in Isaiah 5 : 11. 
—That go in to try mixed drink: This translation 
is more literal than that of the versions. The ‘mixed 
drink"’ may be thought of as having some znalogy 
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to the punch or the julep of our times, whether its 
alcoholic element be wine or something else. To tst 
such ‘beverages one ‘‘goes in'’ to banqueting-halls 
where they are served, or to .famous drinking-shops 
where they are compounded for customers. There 
were men who won fame for their skill in compounding 
beverages (Isa. 5 : 22). 
the Bible the drinking that is condemned is the luxuri- 
ous drinking of the rich. 


Note that here as elsewhere in 


Verse 31.—The remedy which the sage recommends 
to his young friend.— When : Literally, «‘ because.’'—/¢ 
isred: Literally, ‘‘ reddens itself.’*—/¢s color: Literally, 
‘tits eye.’ —Moveth itself aright : Conducts itself cor- 
rectly. Whoever wrote this had a poet's fine appreciation 
of the beauty of wine. Many of the interpretations of it 
turn the poetry into rather flat prose. 
of the wine as if it were conscious. 


The sage speaks 
It blushes under 
the glance of the young man, looks up at him out of the 
cup with a saucy, alluring eye, betrays its feeling toward 
him by tremulous, effervescent motion. He is likely 
to look upon it because of these fascinating wiles, and 
his preceptor therefore charges him not to look. This 
preceptor would never have made the bull of telling the 
young man not to look at the wine at the moment when 
it was going smoothly down his throat. 

Verse 32:—The wise man now gives more in detail 
the reasons for not looking on the wine.—A¢é the last: 
In the sequel, but not necessarily ‘‘the last’’ thing in 
the proper sense of that term.—Stingeth : The word is 
not elsewhere used in this meaning. There is no inti- 
mation that the animal here mentioned has a sting like 
a bee or a wasp.—Adder: Certainly not the fabulous 
ceckatrice, or basilisk (margin of versions). A much 
dreaded, biting, oviparous snake, indocile to the arts of 
the charmer (Isa. 11:8; 59:5; Jer. 8:17; comp. Isa, 
14:29; also Job 20:16; Isa. 30:6; 41:24, margin 
of old version). Fortunately, nothing depends on our 
identifying the species. In any case the point to be re- 
membered is that snakes, though beautiful and fasci- 
nating, are unsafe playmates, and the same is true of 
wine. 

Verse 33.— Strange things: The Revised Version 
recognizes the fact that this is the meaning demanded 
by the parallelism, not ‘‘ strange women,”’ 
version. 


as in the old 
Under the influence of alcohol the senses be- 
come confused, so that one sees wrongly the things that 
surround him. In later stages this changes into the 
horrors of delirium tremens.—Froward things : Under 
the influence of alcoholic drink one loses good judgment 
and mental self-control, betrays secrets, becomes inco- 
herent or profane or obscene in his talk. 

Verse 34.—It pictures the senselessness and the gid- 
diness of the drunken man.— 7zhat, lieth down: The 
verb ordinarily denotes lying down for sleep.— 7he 
midst of the sea: Literally, ‘‘the heart of a sea.’’ Not 
under water, but on the surface, far away from land 
(Prov. 30:19; Exod. 15:8; comp. Ezek. 28: 2, 8; 
27:4; Psa. 46: 2).- It is not said that any one ever 
did or could so lie down to sleep ;_ but if we suppose the 
case of some one doing this, he would display as much 
sense as a drunken man displays, and, if he could some- 
how be kept from sinking, would be tossed by the waves 
and made giddy and sick like a drunken man. — 7%e 
top of a mast: If we suppose the case of one lying down 
to sleep on the topmost yard-arm, we suppose the case 
of one who is as senseless and will be made as dizzy as 
the drunken man. 

Verse 35.—The drinker of wine is pictured as coming 
to consciousness after a debauch and a time of drunken 
stupor. He becomes aware that he has been badly 
hammered, and is weak and sore and stiff, that he has 
received serious wounds, but he cannot remember the 
circumstances. —/ was not sick : 
lation of the old version. 


This is the literal trans- 
He finds that he has wounds 
so severe that he ought to remember the sensation of 
faintness following them, and he does not remember. 
The rendering ‘‘was not hurt’’ of the Revised Version 
wide of the mark.—//ave Literally, 
‘*hammered.’’—/ /fe/t it not: Literally, and better, 
‘* knew it not.’’— When shall I awake ? He is conscious 
that he is still in a condition of partial stupor.—/ wi// 


is beaten mie: 


seck it yet again: The preceding clauses give a pitiful 
sketch of the miseries that attend wine-drinking, but this 
last clause is most pitiful of all. One would think that 
when a person had brought such misery and contempt 
upon himself, he would be careful to avoid a repetition 


of the affair. On the contrary, the slave of the cup feels 
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compelled to repeat his wretched experience over and 
over. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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A Drunkard’s Photograph 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


“HE Assyrians had a fancy that, if a demon saw his 
own face in a mirror, he could not bear the ugly 
sight, and would vanish. Unfortunately, vicious men 
are not so easily frightened, for many a drunkard knows 
perfectly what a degraded creature he has made himself, 
and yet is not restrained. But the photograph may 
deter others from beginning so suicidal a course, though 
it has little power to arrest one who has entered on it. 
The startlingly true likeness in this lesson should be 
pondered especially by the young, for it is especially 
difficult for them to look far enough ahead to feel the 
weight -of the question, ‘‘ What shall the end be?"’ 
The appeal to consequences may not be the highest, but 
it is legitimate, and ought to be powerful with all 
rational beings. It is to be noted that the consequences 
here appealed to are exclusively personal ones, there 
being no reference to the drunkards’ miserable homes, 
to wrecked family blessings, nor even to blasted pros- 
pects, and the havoc wrought by drink in pauperizing 
and bringing to rags. What it does to the man him- 
self in body and soul is the portrait painter’ s theme here. 
The torrent of questions with which he begins brings 
out the mental discomfort and bodily mischief conse- 
quent on intoxication. Foolish drinking-songs talk 
about mirth and good-fellowship, but the reality is the 
opposite. ‘*Wo’"’ and ‘sorrow’’ soon take the place 
of the riotous jollity at the beginning of a debauch. The 
maudlin stage, when the man is very sorry for himself. 
and weeps alconolic tears for anything or nothing, is as 
short-lived as the mirth, like ‘‘the crackling of thorns 
under a pot,”’ 


which it succeeds, and it in turn is fol- 


lowed by ‘‘ contentions. The pugnacious stage is sure 
to come, when the intoxicated man quarrels with every- 
body. Drunken orgies end in drunken brawls. The 
mirth at the beginning, the melancholy in the middle, 
and the quarrelsomeness at the end, are all equally 
baseless, equally ludicrous if they were not tragical, 
equally degrading to manhood. The two questions 
in verse 294 repeat the substance of the three in a, 
‘*Complaining’’ seems to include *‘ wo"’ 
and ‘‘ wounds without cause’’ are the natural 
results of the ‘‘contentions’’ equally without cause, 
According to the best and most recent authorities, the 
bodily symptom here noticed is dulness, not ‘‘ redness,’’ 
of eyes, the glazed, unperceiving stare so sadly well 
known as a sign of intoxication. There are far morc 
grave physical consequences of the habit than that, — 
shattered nerves, shaking hands, knotted livers, —but 
the painter here is thinking rather of the act than of the 
habit. 

His answer to his questions comes with emphasis, and 
has a dash of sad irony in it. 


and ‘* sor- 


row,”’ 


‘« They that tarry long at 
the wine,’’—a noble persistence truly ! a worthy object 
for which to turn night into day! ‘They that go to 
seek out mixed wine.’' There was skill in blending the 
wine with various other ingredients, —what a science to 
which devote trained intellects and educated taste ! 
There are seekers after wisdom, seekers after truth, seek- 
ers after God, seekers after noble and lovely. things, but 
to be acekers after the daintiest, most palate-tickling way 
of mixing their liquors, was indeed a lofty ambition. 
What an epitaph for a man, ‘‘ He was a connoisseur in 
wines ; he did not know much about science or history 


to 


or philosophy or theology or art or commerce or moral- 
ity, but he was a perfect master at blending whisky"’ ! 
A solemn warning follows the etching of the drunkard, 
which is bitten in on the plate with acid. The wine ap- 
peals to the sense of sight, as it gleams in golden cup 
or crystal goblet, and it appeals also to the sense of taste 
as ‘‘it goeth down smoothly.’’ But it is not done with 
when it is swallowed, and, like all delights of sense, it 
has an ‘‘ afterwards '’ ‘* Vio- 
If men would only 
look an inch beyond their noses, and take to-morrow’'s 
headache into account, they would not buy pleasure at 
so high a price. That thought of ‘at the last’’ takes 
the delusive attfactiveness out of many a temptation. 


which is not delightful. 
lent delights have violent ends."’ 


It lays bare the serpent’'s sting, hidden among its grace- 
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ful coils and brilliant coloring. Respice finem,—\ook 
to the end, and you will be armed against many a mur- 
derous foe masquerading as a friend and minister of 
pleasure. 

Surely this old painter of a drunkard was a total- 
abstinence man. Does not his advice not to look on the 
wine go a good deal farther than moderate use? He 
would have us turn from the cup altogether, for he well 
knows that to ‘‘look’’ is setting a foot on the steep, 
slippery ice-slope. Birds are said to be fascinated by a 
snake's eye, and to be irresistibly drawn nearer the 
forked tongue, even while they flutter in vain attempts 
to break the spell. If they could shut their eyes, they 
might escape ; looking, they are lost. 

In verse 33 the description of the drunkard is resumed, 
and continued to the end of the lesson. We follow the 
intoxicated man through the stages of drunkenness, 
three of which are specified, all equally degrading and 
preposterous. In verse 33, we see him in the height of 
his excitement ; in verse 34, in the stupor that follows ; 
in verse 35, in his waking. The first stage is marked 
by hallucinations and a torrent of vilespeech. The ren- 
dering of the Revised Version is to be preferred, on account 
of the parallelism of the two clauses, and, adopting it, 
we read, ‘‘ Thine eyes shall behold strange things,’’ by 
which are meant the absurd delusions of the drunkard. 
Imagination is stimulated, and the senses befooled, by 
the fumes ; the man reels about in a world of his own 
creating, which has nothing corresponding to it in real- 
ity,—a pitiable state if inflicted by others ; a shameful 
one when voluntarily brought about by indulgence in 
a despicable craving! There is a still more terrible 
meaning possible to this part of the picture, though 
probably not the one intended,—namely, the frightful 
visions accompanying delirium tremens, which dog the 
drunkard's steps, and drive him to paroxysms of terror. 
Further, his loss of self-control is signalized by the loose 
speech in which the rank heart pours iself out in 
‘* perverse things.’’ There is a strange and awful con- 
nection between intoxication and foul words from the 
depths of the ‘‘ evil treasure’’ of the heart. Men who, 
whén sober, are modest, reticent, pure in speech, will 
give out floods of profanity and filth of all sorts, like the 
mud volcanoes which sometimes follow earthquakes, 
Possibilities of evil lie deep in the heart, and continual 
self-mastery is needed to keep them well under hatches ; 
but ‘‘ when the wine is in, the wit is out,’ and when a 
man has abdicated the rule over his own spirit by yield- 
ing to drink, these ugly things come up on deck, and 
disport themselves there, naked and not ashamed. 

The second stage is that of collapse and stupor. The 
excitement, of course, ends in that, and the drunkard 
flings himself down anywhere, utterly careless of danger, 
and utterly unconscious of his surroundings. He is like 
a man that ‘* lieth down in the midst of the sea,’’ neither 
a comfortable nor a safe bed, ‘‘ or as he that lieth upon 
the top of a mast,’’ where there is neither room to lie, 
nor security as the ship rolls, and the uneasy couch rolls 
still The two resting-places are contrasts in 
height, the one being in the depths and the other aloft ; 
but they are parallel in respect to peril and unsuitable- 
ness, and so express the one idea of drunken drowsiness 
flinging itself down anywhere, as we might speak of a 
man lying down to sleep on a railroad track. 

He sleeps out his heavy slumbers, and, when he does, 
he discovers, for the first time, the bruises and wounds 
which he has received. But these do not curb the 
tyrannous appetite which brought them on him. Un- 
deterred by them, he wishes for the complete return of 
sober consciousness, only that he may renew his de- 
bauch. Christ's solemn saying, 


more, 


‘*Whoso committeth 
sin is the slave of sin’’ has no more tragical exemplifi- 
cation than in the miserable drunkard, who can no more 
resist the craving for drink than he can stop Niagara. 
Which of these three stages of wild excitement, heavy 
stupor, and helpless captivity, under the ignoble longing 
that has sucked into itself all the powers of mind and 
will, is the most debasing, it is hard to say. But they 
are links in a chain which men forge for themselves, 
and never think that it binds them till they are hope- 
lessly captived in it. The links seem thin as spiders’ 
webs at first, and the victim says to himself, ‘1 can 
easily give it up.’’ But the time comes when the 
tempting fiend motkingly says, ‘‘ You cannot give it 
up now,"’ and he ‘is holden and bound by the chain of 
his sins."’ 

The writcr of this grim picture has thrown the last 
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three verses into the form of direct address. He is 
speaking to the person whom he had exhorted, ‘‘ Look 
not thou on the wine,’’ and thus we are warned to re- 
member that, if we disobgy his counsel, the picture may 
come true of us. If we would be secure against the pos- 
sibility of such an issue, we shall be wise to take heed to 
the counsel which he gives. It is safest not to put our 
hands on the cockatrice’s den. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
%% % 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor’s Note.—A leafiet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of bodks which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any one who desires to introduce this course. 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 

I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The selection of a passage from the Book of Proverbs 
as a basis for a temperance lesson, while breaking in 
upon the sequence of these studies, affords an opportu- 
nity to introduce the discussion of the Proverb collec- 
tion, and of other wisdom writings, as literature of the 
post-exilic age. 

Properly speaking, the Book of Proverbs is no book 
at all, but an anthology. It belongs to no one period in 
date, but to the whole sequence of years from Solomon's 
time to the Greek period of Jewish history. It is not 
uniform in content, but composed of seven or eight sec- 
tions, which differ considerably. It is not the product 
of one man’s inspired activity, but contains the choice 
maxims evolved by centuries of religious and practical 
reflection. The impulse to such maxims and poetical 
sonnets as we find in Proverbs came from the age of 
Solomon, and, probably, a fair proportion of the max- 
ims themselves, but the collection as a whole cannot 
have been pre-exilic. 

Ecclesiastes reveals at once to the careful student of 
its contents the influence of Greek ideas upon the mind 
of the author. Solomon is his hero, the one whose ex- 
periences gave point to his reflections about life, but the 
reflections themselves point quite definitely to an author 
acquainted with Greek philosophy. The Book of Job 
has a primitive setting which has led not a few scholars 
in the past to consider it one of the earliest books of the 
Old Testament, but the practically concurrent judgment 
of to-day recognizes it as an exilic book, or, at least, as 
not varying more than a century either way from that 
period. 

Thus the wisdom literature of the Old Testament, in 
its familiar form, is the product of the conditions and 
impulses of the exilic and post-exilic age. 

The point of view of the proverb writers is interesting. 
They urge, as in the verses selected for the lesson, the 
necessity of temperance and self-restraint, not merely, 
however, in drinking, but in sleeping (20 : 13), eating 
(25 :16; 27:7; 28:7), and speech (18 : 21; 14 :3; 
20 : 25, etc.). 

I], REFERENCE LITERATURE. 
[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 


secure and use one or two good reference books. The success of the 


work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 


For the study of the wisdom literature in general a 
capital introduction is that by Driver, and, from a differ- 
ent standpoint, that by Moulton in ‘ Literary Study of 
the Bible.’ For the Book of Proverbs, with an intro- 
duction on the sages of Israel and their literature, there is 
nothing superior to Kent's ‘* The Wise Men of Ancient 
Israel and their Proverbs '’ (Silver, Burdett, & Co., new 
edition, 1899). The literature of Job is voluminous. For 
a capital translation see Genung’s ‘‘ Epic of the Inner 
Life’’ (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.); for an excellent 
commentary see Davidson's ‘‘ Job'’ (Cambridge Bible 
series) ; for a capital article, bringing the reader up to 
date on the discussions regarding the book, see the arti- 
cle by W. T. Davidson in Vol. II of the Hastings Bible 
Dictionary. On Ecclesiastes, there is no book superior 
to Plumptre’s commentary in the Cambridge Bible 
series. 
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III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration. to 
members of the class. The references iw the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times. } 

1. The Sages of Israel. (1.) What was the part taken 
in Israel's history by ‘‘ wise men’’? How large and 
influential a class were they ? * 

2. The Wisdom Literature. (2.) How many books 
of the Bible are to be classified as ‘‘ wisdom’’ books ? 
Is Moulton right in including James and 1 John? (3.) 
Does each book represent the work of one author ? 

3. The Book of Proverbs. (4.) Into what seven or 
eight sections does it naturally divide? (5.) Which two 
sections are ascribed, to some extent, to Solomon ? How 
do these sections markedly differ from the others? 
(6.) Note that the poem on the drunkard comes from a 
section headed (22: 17) ‘‘the words of the wise.’’ 
What is the peculiarity of the two sections thus named? 
(22 : 17 to 24 : 34.) 

4. ‘* The Sonnet on Intoxication’’ (Moulton). (7.) 
Note the clever introduction of the enigma in verse 29. 
What charges are thus driven home? [Wright : { 1.} 
(8.) What reasons for restraint are suggested ? (9.) What 
is the force of the strong figures in verse 34, and of the 
utterances of verse 35? [Geikie: 9 1. Hoyt: vs. 34, 
35. Critical Notes: vs. 34, 35. McLaren: { 7.] 

5. The Attitude of the Proverb Writer. (10.) What 
is the fundamental objection of the writer to drinking as 
set forth in this passage ? 

IV. SomE LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

Temperance may be regarded from the point of view 
of duty. Man owes it to himself, to his fellows, to his 
family, and to his Maker, to become something better 
than a beast. 

The proverb writer has satirical power and a keen 
sense of the ridiculous. 

Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


Four Questions about Total Abstinence 


IRST question: Why should any abstain? For 
many reasons. In the first place, drinking is a 
great waste of money. If a man saved the money that 
he spends every year in drink, he would in time have 
a very considerable sum to use for purposes that are 
far higher than those of mere animal gratification. 
Many a man in every city to-day is without means to 
pay for his bed and board, who would have plenty if 
only he had spent nothing on drink. Drink and beg- 
gary are next-door neighbors, and, if you begin to make 
the acquaintance of the first, your chance is good that 
you will dwell with the latter before you are through. 

In the next place, drink causes much disease in every 
community. If all bodily woes that are caused or ag- 
gravated by strong drink were to be catalogued, what a 
list it would make! Every doctor knows well the havoc 
that strong drink makes with the human body. 

Then, too, the relation of drink and crime is fatally 
close. Many a man who would never have dreamed of 
violence, much less homicide, has fallen a victim to this 
crime because he has been under the influence of strong 
drink. But in many cases drink leads not so much to 
crime as to accidents that are fatal. It is this that leads 
those who employ work-nen in dangerous callings to re- 
fuse to take any man who is not a total abstainer. A 
drinking engineer, a drinking motorman, —who wants to 
have anything to do with such persons? In fact, it 
would not be possibie to name a single calling'in all the 
world in which drink fits a man better to discharge his 
duty. 

Second question : Who should abstain? Every one. 
But this includes all children. And on’ some accounts 
we might truly say that it is especially dangerous for chil- 
dren to drink, because in childhood we form habits which 
cling to us in advanced years. 

Third question : When should we abstain ? 
at once. If so far you have been a moderate drinker, 
now is the time to stop,—before the appetite grows so 
strong that you are no longer able to resist. Indeed, if 
now you feel that you must have drink in order to be fit 
for your work, you.are already in a dangerous state, and 
should at once take measures to gain the mastery over 
your appetite. 

Fourth question : 


Now— 


Where should we abstain? Every- 
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where.. Some people whom I have met abstain while 
they are at home, but when they get away they indulge 
in drink more or less. Some people whom I have met 
seem to think that in all Europe there is no good water, 
and they make this an excuse (false, of course) for 
taking strong drink when ‘‘on.the Continent."’ Just as 
if they could not get good mineral waters everywhere, if 
they wanted them ! No; if total abstinence is good at 
home, it is equally good anywhere. 


New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


CONSTANT Sunday-school teacher says with a 

sigh : ‘‘ Another temperance lesson! Four times 
in every year the same stories and warnings to children. 
Do they need it over and over before they come to years 
of temptation to drink ? Who knows when or how such 
temptation begins? Which one of your repeated les- 
sons may have left a lifetime impress upon perhaps one 
scholar? The prophet who wrote much about strong 
drink in a chapter of woes upon drunkards wrote also, 
‘Whom will he make to understand the message ?’’ 
and twice repeats, ‘‘ Therefore shall the word of the 
Lord be unto them precept upon precept ; line upon line ; 
here a little, there a little.’’ Let us then take heart, and 
try to give the scriptural teaching upon strong drink, its 
risks and its consequences. 

Intemperance.—Do the Scriptures- speak plainly on 
this subject as upon sins such as disobedience, covetous- 
ness, breaking God's commands? A useful exercise for 
thoughtful scholars would be to bring proof texts bearing 
upon the matter of strong drink, Bible examples and de- 
scriptions of a reeling drunken man like a ship in a 
storm. Who are some of the writers on this subject? 
Prophets, psalmists, and apostles have taught and de- 
scribed the effects of strong drink. Moses, Job, Solo- 
mon, Isaiah, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Habakkuk, Peter, and 
Paul, have not been silent, 

Strong Drink Forbidden.—Jesus by parable “and 
warning said, ‘‘ Take heed.’’ Moses said, ‘‘ Drink no 
wine nor strong drink, thou, nor thy sons, when ye go 
into the tent of meeting, that ye die not.’’ That was 
spoken to priests after Nadab and Abihu had offered 
strange fire. Was their sense of right blinded because 
they had taken wine such as was offered in sacrifice? 
Paul wrote to the Ephesians, ‘‘ Be not drunken with wine, 
wherein is riot.’’ Again, the Corinthians were bidden 
not to keep company with a drunkard, and there are 
many such admonitions. In Proverbs we read, ‘‘It is 
not for kirfgs to drink wine, nor for princes to say, Where 
is strong drink ?’’ What kings do we know of who gave 
great feasts and became under the influence of drink? 
Which one in Babylon had wine served in sacred vessels 
of gold brought from the temple in Jerusalem? What 
king in Persia had ‘‘royal wine in abundance’’ until 
his heart was merry, and then, when angry, banished 
his wife when she would not appear before the drunken 
king and his princes ? 

Consequences of Using Strong Drink,.—*‘* They err in 
vision, they stumble in judgment.'’ ‘* Woe unto them 
that rise up early in the morning, that they may follow 
strong drink ; that tarry late into the night, till wine in- 
flame them.'’ ‘* Wo unto them that are mighty to drink 
wine, and men of strength to mingle strong drink.’’ 
‘Woe to the crown of pride of the drunkards of Eph- 
raim, and to the fading flower of his glorious beauty."’ 

‘*The crown of pride of the drunkards shall be trodden 
under foot.’’ ‘* Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor 
drink, that addest thy venom thereto, and makest him 
drunken also."’ 

Punishment.—In the law of Moses we find, ‘‘ If a man 
have a rebellious son, though they chasten him will not 
hearken, his father and mother shall bring him to the 
elders of his city, and unto the gate of his place ; and 
shall say unto the elders of his city, This our son is 
stubborn and rebellious, he will not obey our voice ; he 
is a riotous liver, and a drunkard. And all the men of 
his city shall stone him with stones that he die.'" The 
punishment of olden times is not inflicted now, though 
rebellion, disobedience, and drunkenness have not 

ceased, but if parents’ heavy hearts were represented 
by mounds of stones, many a home would have a sad 
memorial in sight. 


The frequent excuse is made, 
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‘*Only a social glass with a few friends, to have a good 


time."" ‘* But he that loveth pleasure shall be a poor 
man.'’ ‘‘He that loveth wine and oil shall not be 
rich.’ Paul wrote to the Corinthians and the Galatians 


of ‘‘envyings, drunkenness, revellings, and such like."’ 
‘« They which practice such things shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God."’ 

Six Questions.—The six questions asked in our lesson 
may be answered to-day just as they might have been 
when written, The answer is with the questions asked, 
and one word may picture the results,—‘‘Wo!"’ For 
almost every sorrow may be called wo,—meaning grief, 
misery, calamity, distress, a curse. Every one of the 
dreadful things named in the verses may become the re- 
sult of the sin of intemperance, visited, not only upon 
the erring one ‘‘ who is not wise,"’ but blighting other 
lives with untold troubles. Every teacher can illustrate 
by some well-known case,—not a personal one, to wound 
the sensitive heart of some scholar whose pale face and 
serious, thoughtful air while they listen proves that kin- 
dred misery is known, alas! too well. At last the ser- 
pent’s bite and the adder’s poison do their work. Moses 
said of sinners, ‘‘Their wine is the poison of dragons, 
and the cruel venom of asps,’’ leading to untimely 
graves. Some insurance companies refuse to insure the 
lives of brewers of beer, or men in their employ. One 
company with thirty years’ experience, having made a 
study of vital statistics, have found that ‘‘to insure this 
class of men tends to lessen the average of life, to in- 
crease the death rate, and therefore materially affect 
their income.’’ If every pure spring of water in the 
land should become poisoned, how quickly town and 
country would be aroused to remedy the danger! The 
springs of every young life are liable to character poison 
from the sin of intemperance. For us with the six 
questions there is an antidote, —‘‘ Look not !"’ 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


RAW on the board an immense bottle. 

One day a gentleman saw a little barefooted boy 

named Willie looking anxiously into a bottle which he 

+had found in the street, and he asked him, ‘* What are 

you looking for, my son, in that old black thing ?’’ The 

boy answered, ‘‘I asked mama why sister and I could 

not go to Sunday-school as we used to, and she said, 

‘You have no shoes, —your father has put them into the 
bottle.’ '’ 

The little fellow did not understand his mother, but 
you know she meant that his father had spent for drink 
the money that should have bought shoes, and that was 
like putting them into the bottle. (Either draw in the 
bottle a pair of shoes, or pin a pair cut from an adver- 
tisement. The same may be done with each item as it 
is suggested by the children.) But shoes are not the 
only things that go into the bottle when a man drinks. 
Can you think of anything else that goes in? (Stock- 
ings, mittens, bread, rent,—represent as money,—coal, 
clothing, furniture, etc., will undoubtedly be given, and 
with a little help the children will suggest also position 
or work, friends, good name, and happiness.) All these 
things go into the drunkard’s bottle. Let us see some 
of the things that come out of this same dreadful bottle. 

Before Willie's father learned to love the bottle, he 
was a kind man; now, when he is sober, he realizes 
that his dear children are barefooted because he has put 
the (point to shoes) in the bottle, and that these 
little people are cold because he has put the into 
the bottle, and they are hungry because he has put the 

in. His wife is thin and worried because the rent 
has gone into the bottle, together with the work and 
good name, etc. 











All these thoughts fill the man with 
misery and ‘‘ wo"’ (write ‘*wo'’ outside the bottle). 
Willie's, father used to be a happy man, but when he 
sees that he is no longer straight and manly, looking 
every one squarely in the face, but is slovenly in his 


dress his old 


and manner, and is ashamed to meet 
friends, his heart is filled with ‘‘ sorrow "’ (write). 
He used to be a pleasant, genial man, whom every- 
body liked ; now he is cross, and quarrels, or has ‘‘ con- 
tentions "’ (write) with himself and every one else. He 
used to have clear, bright eyes, but, if he should look in 


the mirror now, how would his eyes look to him? They 
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would be dull and watery, or, as our lesson says, he 
would have ‘‘ redness of eyes’ (write). 

He used to talk like a sensible man, but, when drink 
is in, the man is out, and he talks **silly,’' or, as the 
Bible says, he hath ‘* babbling'’ (write), and he gets a 
great many ‘* wounds" (write). 

Let us read the list of troubles that come out of the 
bottle : ; 

‘* Who hath woe ? who hath sorrow ? who hath con- 
tentions ? who hath babbling ? who hath wounds with- 
out cause? who hath redness of eyes?'’ It 
drunkard. 

No man ever meant to become a drunkard, nor did he 


is the 


become so all at once, but wine (liquor) is a mocker, 
and cheated him into thinking that it was safe to take 
«just a little ;'' so he led this poor man into all this 
misery. 

‘« Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging ; and who- 
'' The wise, safe 
way is not to take the first glass. Let us ask the Saviour 
to help us to keep in the wise, safe way. 


Philadelphia. 


soever is deceived thereby is not wise. 
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A Supplemental Question Course 


In and Out.of the Lesson 


By John B. Smith 


HAT name for the Bible was in the title of our 
lesson last Sunday? (Scriptures.) Meaning of 

the word? (The writings.) Why was Ezra called the 
‘«scribe’’ ? (Because he was a writer, a copyist, in days 
when only the learned could write.) What is our Sun- 
day verse ? (‘I was glad when they said unto me, Let 


us go into the house of the Lord.’’) What is our motto 
number two? (11 Lot she word of Critst Uwell in you 


richly in all wisdom."’) 

2. Recite the Saint's Inventory (‘‘ All things are 
yours’). Recite the Faithful Saying (‘‘ This is a faith- 
ful saying, . . . save sinners). What does the psalmist 
say is the beginning of wisdom ? (‘* The fear of the Lord 
Psa, 111 : 10.) 

3. (The leader should have all the following texts 
written out in full,—perhaps on numbered slips of card- 
board, —so that he need take no time of the school in 
finding them ; then make the exercise both 
rapid and attractive. He might introduce it by saying, 
‘« Now I propose to read you characteristic verses from 


is the beginning of wisdom. 


he can 


various Bible books. As soon as you see from what 
book I am reading, please call out its name very clearly, 
then I will read on from another book."’ 

4. (Leader reads.) Exodus 20 : 12; Leviticus 7: 
37; Psalm 47:1; Genesis 12:1. What nation came 
from Abram ? (Israel. Exod. 2: 6.) Name of the babe? 
(Moses.) Who him? (Pharaoh's daughter.) 
Numbers 26 : 51 ; Joshua 1:1; Judges 15: 20. What 
was the name of this athletic teetotaler who judged 


named 


Israel twenty years ? (Samson. ) 
Was Ahab a 
What prophet, in the day of 
Ahab, made the Israelites choose between Jehovah and 
Baal? (Elijah.) On the top of what mountain ? (Car- 
mel.) Name of Ahah's wife? (Jezebel. ) 
Matthew 5 : I. 

6. Recite the names of the Old Testament historical 


5. (Leader reads.) 1 Kings 22 : 40, 


zood king or a bad one ? 


Ezra 3 : 12; 


books. Poetical books. Major prophetical books. 

7. What are the New Testament historical books ? 
Pauline Epistles ? 
Bible ? Title of our lesson to-day ? 


Golden Text ? 


General Epistles? Last book of the 
In what book is it? 


Berlin, Conn. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


| THOU 
FOOL! 


The Bible is very careful whom it calls fools, and 
Jesus said that the man who was unkind and self- 


righteous enough to call another man that was himself 




















































































































































































































































in danger of hell-fire. But when the Bible says a man 
is a fool it always has good reason for it. The man who 
says in his heart, There is no God,—what is he? And 
the man who says the same thing by setting his heart on 
earthly treasure, building big barns, and making merry, 
—what did Jesus say he was? And there are several 
others in the Bible picture-gallery of fools. What sort 
of a fool is the one we have to study about to-day ? 

Yes, the drunken fool. Poor man! Our lesson tells 
how he staggers, as if at sea ; he sees and talks strange 
things ; he falls down heavily, but is not hurt. And 
what will he do when he sobers up a little? He acts 
like a fool, certainly. 

But there was once a time when he was more of a fool 
than he is new. He was sober not long ago, hard at 
work, —got his pay Saturday night. Why did he go and 
spend it for rum? What might he have done with that 
money? He looks foolish now, but he was more foolish 
then for looking on the wine when it was red. 

But now I will tell you of the greatest fool of all. 
Why did the man spend his money for drink? How 
did he get the liking for whisky ? When did he begin 
to drink, do you suppose? He began with a littlhe— 
cider, perhaps—when he was a boy; and the appetite 
grew, just as a silky, quiet, purring little tiger cub grows 
and grows until it is a ? Then look out! 

Don't call the poor drunkard a fool. Pity him and 
his helpless family. Don't call the man a fool who goes 
You do not know the strength of that 





on a drunk. 
raging appetite within. Help him, if youcan. But what 
shall we call the boy who hears all this in Sunday-school, 
learns in school about alcohol and the effect it has on 
the human system, and then with open eyes chooses the 
path that leads many, and that may lead him, to the 
drunkard’s grave? What shall we say to him? 

(Have ready a pledge, and present it for signature. 
TNE pieage fur diunhkerds ic one thing: the pledge for 
intelligent children, not yet fallen, is a totally different 
matter, and, rightly used, is a fit platform for a life of 
total abstinence. ) 

Trenton, N. /. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs '’) 


**O thou, before whose presence."’ Psalm 34 : 11-18, 


** Bondage and death the cup contains."’ (47 : 1-5.) 
: ate : ae Psalm 19 : 9-14. 

** Jesus is waiting his grace to bestow. ; (22 : 7-9.) 

“Though your sins be as scarlet. Psalm 25 : 4-10. 

** Rescue the perishing."’ Peal (33 : 3-8.) 

"* Come, ye sinners, poor and needy.” a fae 1-4.) 

** Sinners, turn ; why will ye die 2?’ Psalm 101 : 1-6. 

** Jesus, Saviour, pilot me."’ (142 : 1-4.) 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—After rebuilding the wall, what did Ne- 
hemiah do for the people? Who read the law? 
For how long? With what effect ? 

DRUNKENNESS BY FLASHLIGHT. —How does drunken- 
ness usually begin? (v. 31.) What, then, is the only 
sure way of avoiding it? What is meant by ‘ mixed 
wine’ ?(v. 30.) Explain the allusion to ‘‘red’’ wine 
(v. 31), to ‘*its color,’’ ‘its eye’ (v. 31). What danger 
of strong drink is hinted in the words ‘tarry long’’ ? 


(v. 30.) Howdo ‘‘ wounds without cause’’ (v. 29) come 
t 
drunkenness and ‘‘contentions”’ 
(v. 29.) What physical evils besides ‘‘ redness of 


the drunkard? What is the connection between 


= 


? ** complaining’ ? 


eyes '’ (v. 29) are caused by alcohol? What are some 
of the other ‘‘ woes’’ and ‘‘sorrows’’ (v. 29) that it 
brings to men? What is it like ‘* at the last’’? (v. 32.) 
Why ? 

TEMPERANCE IN THE BisLeE.—What ther famous 
passages in Proverbs teach temperance? (Prov. 20 : 1 ; 
21:17; 23:20, 21, etc.) What is the first scene in 
the Bible that warns us against intemperance ? (Gen. 9 : 
20-24.) What are some of the other sad cases of drunk- 
enness mentioned in the Old Testament? (2 Sam. 11 
32, 13; 1 Kings 16:9, 10; 20: 16; Dan. § : 1-4.) 
What is the attitude of the Mosaic law toward drunken- 
ness ? (Deut. 21 : 20, 21.) When did drunkenness be- 
come an especial sin of the people? (Amos 6 : 1, 6, 7; 
Joel 1 : 5, 6; Isa. § : 11-13; 28 : 48; Hab. 2: 15.) 
What conspicuous examples of temperance in the Old 
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Testament ? (Num. 6 : 1-4; Jer. 35 : 1-19) In the New 


Testament? (Luke 1 : 15.) Why is it impossible justly 
to coynt the miracle at Cana as favoring the use of strong 
drink? (Luke 21 : 34; Matt. 24 : 49-51, etc.) Why is 
it impossible justly to consider Paul's words to Timothy 
(1 Tim. § : 23) as countenancing the use of wine as a 
beverage ? (1 Cor. § :11; 6:10; 9: 25; Gal §: 21, 
23; Eph. 5 :18; Titus 1:8; 2:2.) How does Peter 
estimate temperance? (2 Pet. 1: 6.) On what two 
grounds does the Bible forbid intemperance ? (1 Cor. 3 : 
16, 17; Rom. 14 : 21.) 


Boston. 
“22% 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By the late Dr. William Wright 
= HO HatH Woe? Wuo HaAtuH Sorrow ?’’— 
There is a subtle play on the Hebrew words 
for ‘‘wo'’ and ‘‘sorrow,’’ which is wholly lost in our 


English translation. The word rendered ‘‘ wo,’’ o/ or oy, 
is an interjection usually translated ‘‘wo,’’ but the word 
for ‘‘sorrow,'’ aéoi, is not found elsewhere in the Bible. 
Both are inarticulate explosive sounds, not substantive 
expressive of physical discomfort or distress, and in this 
graphic picture of drunkenness the actual involuntary 
The first in- 
terjection is the simpler sound of the drunkard’s dis- 
comfort, and the second is that of the drunkard in the 
depth of his distress) The Arabs among themselves 
seldom say a man was drunk. If they wish to convey 
the meaning that he was simply drunk, they make a 
guttural sound like the first interjection, but if they wish 
to show that the man was very drunk, they put their 
hands sympathetically on their stomachs, and, bending 
forward, spasmodically utter an inarticulate sound like 
the second interjection. In declaring that the man was 
dead drunk they simply imitate his disgusting sounds 
made in such a condition, and do not saya single word. 
In all ages the drunkard has been the butt of the satirist, 
and the play here on the words is in accordance with the 
niceties of Oriental speech. 

‘LOOK NOT THOU UPON THE WINE WHEN IT IS 
Reb.’’—The reference is to the dark red wine of Leba- 
non, and doubtless also to the wine of Helbon. 

‘(AT THE LAST IT BITETH LIKE A SERPENT, AND 
STINGETH LIKE AN ADDER.’’—There is much in the 


sounds of the drunkard are reproduced. 


Hebrew of this passage that is lost in the English trans- 
lation. ‘‘ When it giveth its color’’ (v. 31) is literally 
‘when it giveth its eyes,’’ the little bubbles of fermenta- 
tion, and the thought is carried on to the burning head 
like eyes of the serpent when it bites. In like manner 
the wine poured from the skin bottle into the goblet, or 
from the goblet into the mouth, when it goeth down 
smoothly, suggest the quick easy-flowing movement of 
the cerastes, or horned snake, with its fatal sting. 


London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Fearful Results from Foolish Actions 
Analysis 
I, THE, BURDEN AND ITS CAUSE (vs. 29, 30). 
1. The Burden: 
Wee (29). 
Woe unto them that are mighty to drink wine (Isa. 5: 22). 
Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor drink (Hab. 2: 15). 
Sorrow (29). 
Many sorrows shall be to the wicked (Psa. 32: 10). 
Filled with drunkenness and sorrow (Ezek. 23: 33). 
Contentions (29). 
Leave off contention (Prov. 17: 14). 
A fool's lips enter into contention (Prov. 18 : 6). 
Complaining (29). 
The people were as murmurers, speaking evil (Num. 11 : 1). 
These are murmurers, complainers ( Jude 16). 
Wounds without cause (29). 
He... multiplieth my wounds without cause (Job 9: 17). 
They . .. are mine enemies without cause (Iam. 3 : 52). 
Redness of eyes (29). 
His eves shall be red with wine (Gen. 40: 12). 
Their eyes shall consume away in their sockets (Zech. i4: 12). 
2. Its Cause: 
They... tarry long at the wine (30). 
Tarry late, . till wine inflame them (Isa. 5: rr) 


For strength, and not for drunkenness (Eccl. 10: 17 


7). 


They... 40 to seck out mixed wine ' 30) 


Rise up early 


Woe unto. 


that they may follow strong drink (Isa. 5 : 11). 
. mer of strength to mingle strong drink (Isa. 5 : 22). 
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Il, THE PROHIBITION AND ITS ENFORCEMENT (vs. 31-35). 


1. The Prohibition : 
Look not thou upon the wine (31). 


Let thine eyes look right on (Prov. 4: 25). 
Handle not, nor taste, nor touch (Col. 2 : 21). 


2. Its Enforcement: 
At the last it biteth like a serpent (32). 


They bit the people ;.and much people... died (Num. 21 =6). 
The viper's tongue shall slay him ( Job 20: 16). 


Thine eyes shall behold strange things (33). 


Thou shalt be mad for the sight of thine eyes (Deut. 28 : 34). 
Buy of me... eyesalve, .. . that thou mayest see (Rev. 3: 18), 


Thine heart shall utter froward things (33). 


The froward mouth do I hate (Prov. 8 : 13). 
The froward tongue shall be cut off (Prov. 10 : 31). 


Thou shalt be as he that lieth down in... the sea (34). 


Thy waves and thy billows are gone over me (Psa. 42: 7). 
Beginning to sink, he cried out (Matt. 14 : 30). 


They have stricken me,... and I was not hurt (35). 


Thou hast stricken them, but they were not grieved ( Jer. 5: 3). 
Regard not lightly the chastening of the Lord (Heb. 12:5). 


When shall ] awake ? (35.) 


Awake, ye drunkards, and weep ( Joel 1: 5). 
Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise (Eph. 5 : 14). 


1 will seek it yet again (35). 


I will fetch wine, and we will fill ourselves (Isa. 56: 12). 
So is a fool that repeateth his folly (Prov. 26: 11). 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: Varied Experiences under Jeho- 
vah’s Administration. 

GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and forget not all his benefits, —Psa. 103 : 2. 
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International Home Readings 
MON.—Prov. 23 : 29-35. Woes of intemperance. 
TUES.—Isa. 5 : 8-16. God's judgment. 

WED.—Isa. 5: 18-25. Anger of the Lord. 
{THURS.—Prov. 20: 1-11. ‘The mocker. 
FRI.—Nahum 1: 1-10. Sudden destruction. 
SAT.—Isa. 24: I-12. Desolation. 
SUN.—Matt. 24: 42-51. His portion. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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SGooks and Writers 


New Contributions to Sunday-School 
Literature 


MONG the thoughtful books about the Sunday- 
school, old and new, must be set down A A/anual 

of Sunday-School Methods (Philadelphia : The American 
Sunday-School Union. 75 cents), by Dr. Addison 
Pinneo Foster. Dr. Foster has endeavored ‘to furnish 
in compact form a comprehensive treatmentsof Sunday- 
school principles and methods,’’ and he seems to have 
accomplished his purpose. Treating, first, of the super- 
intendent and the work of the school as a whole, and 
then of the teacher and the work of the class, there are 
few phases of Sunday-school work, old and new, on 
which he does not find something interesting and perti- 
nent to say. On the work of the pastor in the Sunday- 
School, the responsibility of the superintendent, the 
teacher's work, and the work of the American Sunday- 
School Union in planting and caring for neighborhood 
schools, Dr. Foster writes, as he tells us and we can see 
for ourselves, out of his own ripe experience ; and these 
chapters, accordingly, are interesting, suggestive, and 
authoritative. The chapters on teaching are particularly 
helpful, and for these alone the book is worth placing in 
the library of the Sunday-school worker. But one who 
treats so large, so highly specialized, and so rapidly de- 
veloping, a work as the work of the American Sunday- 
school, must needs treat many topics at second-hand, 
and with a brevity that each set of enthusiasts is likely 
In some cases, the author occupies a point 
of view now outgrown, as when he says that the great 
question in regard to the primary department is whether 
it shall be one class or many, and commends rewards 


to resent. 


and honors as incentives to right conduct in Sunday- 
school matters. Primary workers of the latest type will 
hardly accept his inclusion of ten- and twelve-year-old 
children in their department, and will dissent from his 
praise of the Sunday-school kindergarten. His treat- 
ment of Sunday-school conventions, and the work of the 
International Convention and its auxiliaries, will strike 
the knowing ones as inadequate. 


Dr. Foster accepts the International Lessons as the 
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best system for the mass of Sunday-schools, but hopes 
for the day when lessons will be graded, and the course 
of study progressive. The comprehensive table of con- 
tents, and Dr. E. W. Rice’s well-chosen list of one 
hundred books on Sunday-school work, which forms 
the appendix, are valuable features, and so is the full 
index. 

The sixteenth edition of that standard text-book for 
teachers, Zhe Sunday-school Teacher's Manual (Lon- 
don: The Sunday-School Union. 75 cents), by Wil- 
liam H. Groser of London, newly revised by the author, 
comes as a welcome addition to the literature of the 
Sunday-school and the apparatus of the teacher-trainer. 
To the easy style, the thorough and sensible discussion 
of each phase of the teacher's work, the culture, expe- 
rience, and sympathy evidenced on every page, and the 
frank dealing with actual class conditions, which have 
already given the book so wide a usefulness among Eng- 
lish teachers, Mr. Groser has added the virtue of up-to- 
dateness in the four newly written chapters on child 
nature, which furnish a brief but logical and sound 
psychology of childhood and youth in forms convenient 
for the teacher's study. If some of the external condi- 
tions referred to in the chapter on class government are 
not found in many American schools, the frequent cita- 
tion of American illustrations may serve as compensation. 
It would be hard to imagine a more profitable or a more 
stimulating Sunday-school normal course than one based 
upon this manual. 
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The Romance of Missions 


HERE is a never-failing and legitimate demand for 
accounts of mission work which will thrill the 
reader, and rouse him to a hearty interest in the cause. 
One of the finest examples of such literature recently 
published is the history of the work of the Livingstonia 
Mission in Central Africa, in the region west of Lake 
Nyasa, entitled Among the Wild Ngoni (Chicago and 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.25), by 
. A. Elmslie. It relates how, within twenty years. a 
nation of inveterate marauders, utterly devoid of pity or 
fear, has been changed into a peaceful law-abiding peo- 
ple. Seventy years ago, they found their way from 
Matabeleland, bent on plunder, and were the terror of 
the whole country near lakes Tanganyika and Nyasa, 
After difficulties and trials almost incredible, the mis- 
sionaries won their confidence, and were permitted to 
teach and preach. The result was the winning of a na- 
It is noteworthy that the most effi- 
cient helpers in this work were Kaffir pupils of Dr. 
Stewart, trained at Lovedale, and sent to this tribe, which 
retained the Kaffir tongue. 
terprise supports another. 
and full of interest. 

In the same class, but from a different standpoint, is 
the story of the life of George Lawrence Pilkington, 
whose name will be linked, like that of Mackay, with 
the triumphs of the gospel in Uganda, Pilkington of 
Uganda (Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $1.50), by C. F. Harford-Battersby. The 
story of Mackay’s career traces the history of the 
Uganda mission up to the date of Pilkington’s appoint- 
ment, the two memoirs thus giving a connected record 
of a remarkable missionary triumph. Pilkington was a 
rare man, one who lived close to God. The great re- 
sults of his brief career give emphasis to his favorite 
phrase, ‘‘ We have been piaying at missions.’"’ It was 
a calamity, indeed, when he lost his life in the pursu- 
ance of duty during the Soudanese revolt of December, 
1897. 


tion in its prime. 


Thus one great mission en- 
The book is well illustrated, 


No one else writes like Miss Lucy Guinness, whose 
recent book, Across India at the Dawn of the Twen- 
lieth Century (Chicago and New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $1.50 net), gives a picturesque ac- 
count, in her customary snap-shot style, of scenes which 
impressed themselves upon her mind during a recent 
tour in India. It is packed with diagrams showing the 
problems of India’s evangelization yet awaiting mastery, 
and contains well-chosen illustrations. 

Two interesting races are treated in a volume by the 
Rev. Donald MacDougall, Zhe Conversion of the Ma- 
orts (Philadelphia : Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
$1.25), who describes clearly, although not very skil- 
fully, the early history of the Maori inhabitants of New 
Zealand, the struggle with their paganism, and the final 
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"position, and see how it works’’ (p. 10). 
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triumph. He lays much stress on the personal factor 
in successful mission work. It took a Marsden or a Sel- 
wyn to break down the obstinate resistance. About 
ninety pages are devoted to a similar sketch of the prog- 
ress of the gospel in Samoa. 

Three stiring books on Armenia are fairly entitled to 
a place on the shelf of missionary romance. Mrs. 
Crosby H. Wheeler, the noble wife of one of the best 
known missionaries in Turkey, in Missions in Eden ; Or, 
Glimpses of Life in the Valley of the Euphrates (Chicago 
and New York : Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.25), has 
written a singularly spirited sketch of active missionary 
life. It places the reader in immediate contact with the 
busy social and religious activity of these godly men and 
women. Written in a modest spirit, suggesting far 
more than it states, never tiresome nor hortatory, it is a 
capital book for the library. 

Of an opposite character is the semi-novel, by Avetis 
Nazarbek, editor of the H/untchak, translated by Mrs. 
Elton, 7hrough the Storm, Or, Pictures of Life in Ar- 
menia (New York : Longmans, Green, & Co. $2). The 
author has aimed to portray the actual crushing condi- 
tions of Armenian life and thought during the persecu- 
tions which led to the recent massacres, and during the 
atrocious scenes of that dreadful time. It is written with 
considerable literary skill, and impresses the reader with 
the unspeakable indignities to which the race was forced 
to submit. 

A less stirring but very interesting story is that by the 
Rev. H. S. Jenanyan of Iconium, //arutune (Toronto : 
William Briggs. $1.50). He really tells of his own life 
from birth, adding general details which give a very 
clear impression of domestic life in Armenia, especially 
among the Christian communities. The veil of imper- 
sonality is gradually drawn aside until, at the end of the 
book, we find a prospectus of the Asia Minor Apostolic 
Institute of which the author is the principal. 
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Can I Believe in God the Father? Lectures Delivered at the 
Summer School of Theology of Harvard University, 1899. 
By William Newton Clarke, D.D., author of ‘‘What Shall 
We Think of Chrictianity ?"’ An Ontline of Christian 
Theology.'’ t12mo, pp. viii, 216. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons. $1. 
Of the four lectures in this book the first is entitled, 
‘«The Practical Argument for the Being of God."’ 


Briefly stated, its argument is this: ‘‘ Try the opposite 


and ‘' 


There are 
difficulties in believing in God? ‘* Where, then, shall I 
find myself, if I give over the attempt and adapt myself 
to the conclusion that God cannot be believed in?’’ 
‘«The 
universe has been thought through, or it has not.’’ 


The second lecture is on ‘‘ Divine Personality.’’ 


‘‘It has meaning and consistency, and we are constantly 
gaining fresh evidence that it has been thought through "’ 
(p. 83). This proves that the being that thought it 
through is not ‘‘it,’’ but a being of mind and feeling 
and purpose. Tue third lecture is on ‘‘ The Relation 
between God and Man.’’ Dr. Clarke says: ‘‘In the 
long process of things this conceiving mind has brought 
man into existence.’’ ‘* Wherever there is a man, 
there God has brought into existence one who is like 
himself. That is what constitutes parenthood’ (p. 120). 
‘‘The Fatherhood of God is a doctrine of evolutionary 
philosophy, just as truly as it is a doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, and I am only foretelling the certain future 
when I say that it will hereafter be recognized as such”’ 
(p. 125). The fourth lecture is on ‘‘The Moral Effect 
of the Doctrine of God."’ it he vindicates the re- 
ality of God’s revelation of himself to men, not merely 
in the sense that ‘‘men thought him out,’’ but in the 
sense that ‘‘he was presenting himself to them, while 
they were seeking him"’ (p. 173). Holding thus to a 


genuine self-revelation of God, he holds that the doc- 


In 


trine of God has been preponderantly favorable to cor- 
rect ethics, though he goes a needlessly long way in 


conceding the presence of untruth and depravity in even 
the best forms of religion. in 
peerless English, and are characterized by sustained and 
in the main successful thinking. 


The lectures are written 


> 4 
Babylonians and Assyrians: Life and Customs. By the Rev 
A. H. Sayce, Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. 12mo, pp. 
x, 266. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. §1.25. 


The ‘‘Series of Handbooks in Semitics,’’ edited by 
Professor James Alexander Craig of the University of 
Michigan, puts forth its initial volume in this work. 


Other volumes in the series are to be prepared by Pro- 
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fessors J. F. McCurdy, Archibald Duff, Fritz Hommel, 
H. V. Hilprecht. Eduard Glazer, LD. B. McDonald, and 
by the Editor and others. Four of these volumes are on 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, In the present volume, 
Professor Sayce treats only of their life and customs. 
The other volumes are to treat respectively of the his- 
tory, the religion, and the excavations and decipherment 
of inscriptions. 





In eleven chapters, Professor Sayce 
discusses matters pertaining to Babylonia and the begin- 
nings of civilization there, the institution of the family, 
education and death, slavery and labor, architecture and 
furniture and clothing, trades, wages, financial methods, 
letter-writing, and the like. The sources used are 
mainly contract tablets and other minor pieces of in- 
scriptive writings, though passages in the historical 
inscriptions and in the Bible and other writings are not 
neglected. - Out of. these materials the attempt is made 
to piece together a picture of the life that existed on the 
banks of the Tigris and Euphrates from about the year 
4,000 L.C. The readiness of Professor Sayce in the 
reading of materials of this sort, together with his wide 
acquaintance with this department of archeology, com- 
bine to make him a peculiariy fit man for this work. 
How richly furnished he is for it appears on every page. 
Of course, the life and customs of these people differed 
in different localities, and changed as the centuries went 


by. Professor Sayce has not very sharply accented the 


geographical and. chronological differences. Perhaps 
Assyriology is still in too early a stage for this. We have 


rather a general or composit picture of what was more 
or less common to all the Mesopotamian localities and 
times. We have this, however, illustrated by a great 
wealth of specific facts and instances, and thus made 
very graphic and interesting. 
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e om ew vy evCUCHCK GO. JACKSON, 

A Thensrat The Great Frozen Land.’ With Preface by Ad- 
miral Sir F. Leopold M'Clintock. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs by the author and drawings by R. W. Macbeth and 
others, from data furnished by the author. With five maps. 
8vo, pp. xxiii, 940. New York: Harper & Brothers. 6. 


The readers of Nansen's book will recall his meeting 
with a British exploring party in Franz Josef Land, 
after he and his one comrade had been isolated for 
months from the rest of humanity. The party which 
then met him and aided his return to Europe had been 
sent out by the Anglo-American publisher, Alfred Harms- 
worth, under command of F. E. Jackson, to explore 
Franz Josef Land, and ascertain its fitness to serve as 
a starting-point in polar exploration. In this large and 
handsomely illustrated volume Mr. Jackson records his 
experiences of nearly three years’ duration in that far 
northern land, and the story certainly is of vivid in- 
terest.. The party were a cheerful and courageous lot of 
Englishmen, who bore hardships and battled with dif- 
ficulties in the right spirit. They committed themselves 
to God's care every Sunday in the cabin, where the doc- 
tor read prayers. They made valuable observations of 
the meteorology, the fauna, and the flora of the country, 
especially its birds, and they gave Nansen a welcome 
It is doubtful if 
Mr. Jackson has done well to publish the whole log in 
A selection which would omit nothing 
of general and lasting interest would have reached a 
But his text is so lighted up 
by the profusion of pictures from photographs that the 


which went to the brave man’s heart. 
so big a book. 
wider circle of readers. 


reader is drawn on from page to page to see what they 
mean. The tone is admirable,—humane, cheerful, and 


reverent. 


x 


Enemies and Evidences of Christianity: Thoughts on Questions 
of the Hour. By John Duncan Quackenbos, Columbia Uni- 
versity. I2mo, pp. 355. New York: Eaton & Mains. §1.50. 


Professor Quackenbos felt his spirit moved to indigna- 
tion as he attended a summer gathering at Greenacre in 
Maine, where theories and fads of all sorts, native and 
imported, were held up as a substitute for Christianity. 
Having to deliver a series of summer discourses in New 
Hampshire, he took up his parable against the whole 
Hinduism, Bood- 


Muhammadanism, 


series of substitutes for the gospel. 
dhism, 


Spiritism, 


Confucianism, Theosophy, 


Christian Science, Socialism, Communism, 


Altruism, and Agnosticism, are passed in review. Pro- 
fessor Quackenbos presents Christianity as the religion 
of grace, forgiveness, renewal, and divine communion. 
His attitude toward the other belicfs is purely antago. 
He is 
a man of war, and there is room and use for men of waa 


nistic and critical, and therefore unsatisfactory. 
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field. But they cannot speak the last word on 
the subject, and cannot hold the public ear in this era. 
The good of the book is therefore limited, but its execu- 
tion is vigorous and effective. 


b 
The Wise Men of Ancient Israel and their Proverbs. By 


Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., Professor of Biblical Literature 
and History, Brown University. Second edition. 12mo, 
pp. 208. Boston and Chicago : Silver, Burdett, & Co. $1.25. 


Professor Kent is to be congratulated on the passing 
of this volume to a second edition. It consists of three 
parts. The first part consists of four chapters on the 
wise men of Israel and their work, and on the Book of 
Proverbs. The third part consists of a supplementary 
essay on the ‘‘ Social Teachings of the Book of Proverbs,” 
and another on the ‘‘ Use by Jesus of the Book of Prov- 
erbs.’’ The second and _principal part is a rearrange- 
ment of the contents of the Book of Proverbs, in seven 
classes, arranged according to the subjects treated. For 
example, the second of these seven classes includes the 
sayings of the Book of Proverbs concerning man, his 
nature, his education, and his domestic, social, economic, 
legal, and political relations. The third class includes 
the sayings that treat of the duties of man,—to animals, 
to himself, to others, to God. Such a classification is a 
great help to one who desires to attain to a logical, sys- 
temized knowledge of the teachings of the book. 


% 


~™. 
By Charles Stuart Pratt. 12mo, illus- 
Boston : Lothrop Publishing Company. 


in this 


Stick-and-Pea Plays. 
trated, pp. xiv, 112. 
75 cents. 


Among the occupations for children planned by that 
remarkable inventor Froebel is that of the use of sticks 
and green peas for making little articles of simple form. 
Charles Stuart Pratt, known already as the author of 
various books for children, carries the Froebel idea 
out to wonderful diversity and completeness. His book 


+f £ both amusement and instruction. Its style is 
engagingly simple, and one,does not need to be-ertner-a 


parent or a teacher to be lured into reading most, if not 
all of it, if once he begins it. The illustrations add 
much to the interest and luminousness of the book. One 
would wonder how it were possible to imitate so many 
familiar things with tooth-picks and peas. Boxes, carts, 
trees, sleds, hoes, figures, houses, furniture, ships, and 
bicycles, are among the possibilities. The grandmother 
or mother will find the suggestions in this book invalu- 
able for entertaining little children, and the teacher or 
kindergartner will profit by its fertility of suggestion. 


% 


Hembree’s 800 Test Questions and Answers on the Bible and 
Bible Lands : A Book for Everybody. By the Rev. Charles 
Carleton Hembree, A.B., B.D. t2mo, pp. 120. Address 
Rev. Charles C. Hembree, Madison Square Branch of New 
York Post-Office, N. Y. 25 cents. 


These questions and answers are on a great variety of 
topics. ._Except that like topics are in some cases 
grouped together, there is no systematic arrangement. 
There is an alphabetical index. Many of the questions 
are important, and many of the answers happy. Em- 
phasis is indicated by italics and heavy-faced type. The 
best answers are quaint, having a flavor of the seven- 
teenth century transferred to the twentieth. . Take, for 
example, the fifteenth question : ‘* What may we call 
these 66 books ? Some are GREAT SEARCH-LIGHTS 
to reveal to us dangers ahead, others are PENETRAT- 
ING SPIRITUAL X-RAYS to /ay dare our heart of 
hearts, while others are Beacons on the Headlands of 
eternity that shed down their constant, serene, star-like 
radiance upon our course, to cheer and guide us while 
on the boisterous Sea of Life."’ 


a 


Literary Notes and News 


One of the most distinguished of 
living antiquarians is a lady, Miss 
Margaret Stokes of Dublin, whose 
descriptions of the high crosses of Ireland are in course 
of publication by the Royal Irish Academy. These 
crosses are of the well-known Celtic type, with a ring 
centered at the intersection, but with all the limbs ex- 
tending beyond it. 


High Crosses 
of Ireland 


The high crosses differ from others 
in being so constructed and placed as to be visible at a 
onsiderable distance. It appears this was because 
Rey were intended to mark sanctuaries, or places of 
y for not unlike the 


of refuge, and required to enable*innocent persons 








accused criminals, Hebrew 


e the severities of primitive law. Fifty of these 


~ 
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high crosses still stand in sixteen Irish counties. Their 
panels are covered with beautifully carved pictures of 
scenes from the Bible or the life of the local saint. 


~ 


Marvelous achievements have been 
made by the blind in the past, and 
more remarkable ones are likely to 
be made by them in the future. They are rapidly 
branching out in many fields of activity. One of their 
institutions is a printing establishment carried on at the 
Connecticut Institute and Industrial Home for the Blind 
in Hartford, from which is published a magazine for the 
seeing, not for the blind,—Talks and Tales, Half a 
hundred pages within the covers are filled with con- 
tributed and selected matter, and ‘‘ Successful Blind 
People’’ is a series of popular articles by the blind 
president of the institution, F. E. Cleaveland. Mrs. 
Ella B. Kendrick is editor, and most of the work in get- 
ting out the magazine is done by the sightless. The 
subscription price of Talks and Tales is $1 a year, and 
the address of the publication is 334 Wethersfield 
Avenue, Hartford. 


The Blind Leading 
the Seeing 
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There seems to be no lack of interest 
in the matter of one-volume Bibles 
containing the Old Testament in He- 
brew and the New Testament in Greek. A few weeks 
ago, Professor Dr. Howard Osgood called attention, in 
these columns, to ‘‘ the very beautiful edition of Hebrew 
and Greek in one volume published by Bagster about 
1820.'" This comment was called forth by a statement 
quoted here a few weeks earlier, from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Nestle, to the effect that the only Bible of this 
sort was the edition published by Johann B. Michaelis. 
And now Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, of Cornell Uni- 
yersity, writes to the Editor the following further word 
on the subject: ++ wr. 1tewarad Usgood's suggestion in 
your issue of October 14 leads me to inquire if Johannes 
Leusden’s Hebrew Bible without points, published at 
Amsterdam 1701, in one volume with his New Testa- 
ment in Greek and his Compendiolum, though these 
had first appeared separately in 1698 and 1699 respect- 
ively, should not be classed with Michaelis’s and Bag- 
ster’s. The little volume put forth by the famous 
Officina Wetsteniana has long been my favorite pocket 
Bible, though the critical editions of a later date are, of 
course, preferable for study and lecture room."’ 


Another Hebrew 
and Greek Bible 


b 4 


Northfield has for a long time needed 
a periodical which would give official 
information as to the Moody institu- 
tions, and, while much advertising has been given the 
schools and conferences by the newspapers, there has 
been no one publication to go to for this help. It is 
true, we had Northfield Echoes, but this very creditable 
publication has been issued only during the warm sea- 
son of the conferences, so that its numbers are consid- 
ered rather as reports. Now, however, the Northfield 
interests have bought out the entire interest of the Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company in the Record of Christian 
Work of Chicago, which will close its eighteenth vol- 
ume with the December number. Beginning with the 
January issue, the Record of Christian Work will be 
published from East Northfield, as the authorized organ 
of the institutions centering there and at the Bible 
Institute in Chicago. 


Northfield to Have 
a Monthly Magazine 


Special attention will be given in 
the magazine to the Northfield Extension Movement, 
which has been instituted to meet an increasing demand 
for the wider dissemination of the influence of the 
Northfield conferences and Bible schools. In addition 
to this venture, it has been decided to continue North- 
field Echoes as it is at present,—the official report of 
the several conferences, and nothing more. The Rec- 
ord of Christian Work contains about sixty pages of 
reading-matter, and the subscription price is one dollar 
a year. 


% 


Probably the most signal triumph of 
The Johannine 


ha 
Problem , 


conservative biblical research 
been the vindication of the authen- 
ticity of the Gospel of St. John. Little 


generation ago it was regarded as a mark of critical acu- 


more than a 


men to reject this Gospel, but now those who do not 
accept it as either directly or indirectly the production 
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of the Apostle John are few and far between. Recently 
a German pastor emeritus, Dr. G. Wetzel, has begun 
the publication of a two-volume work that covers the 
ground completely, and gives the results of the vast de- 
tail researches of late decades in defense of this priceless 
Gospel. The work is entitled, Die Echtheit und Glaub- 
wuerdigkeit des Evangeliums Johannes (Leipzig, 1899. 

Vol. I, pp. 186. 3 marks). The second volume is to follow 
soon. It is a superior résumé in compact and condensed 
form of the whole Johannine problem and its solution. Its 
importance is indicated by the fact that Professor Zéck 

ler of Greifswald, in his Bewets des Glaubens’’ (No. &, 
1899), devotes a special article to Wetzel’s arguments 
and discussions. In this connection, it is instructive to 
refer to three articles of considerable length in the 
Theologische Rundschau (Nos. 7, 8, and g of the cuirent 
volume), in which Dr. A. Meyer gives a detail discussion 
of the ups and downs of the Johannine debate at the 
hands of the leading literateur of the last ten years. The 
survey makes more certain the fact that the steady trend 
and tendency of the argument during this time has been 
in the line of a confirmation of the authenticity of the 
Fourth Gospel. The articles are an excellent guide for 
the closer study of this most valuable work in the New 
Testament collection. 


“2% % 


Books Received 


October 30 to November 6 


Cassell & Co., New York 


Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners. 
10 cents. 


By John Bunyan. 


The Century Company, New York 
Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker. By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D. Two 
vols. $5. 
The Island. By Richard Whiteing. $1.50. 
‘The Circle of a Century. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. $1.25. 
The Anglomaniacs. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. $1.25. 
The Christian Culture Press, Chicago 
The Monuments and the Old Testament. By Ira Maurice Price, 
P $1.25 net. 
Doubleday & McClure Company, New York 
Nancy Hanks : The Story of Abraham Lincoln's Mother. By 
Caroline Hanks Hitchcock. 50 cents. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 


Outside of Things: A Sky Book. Verses by Alice Ward Bailey. ‘ 


Pictures by Annita Lyman Paine. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York 
True Stories of Heroic Lives: Stirring Tales of Courage and 
Devotion of Men and Women of the Nineteenth Century. 
By Various Authors. §1. 
One of those Coincidences, aid Ten Other Stories. By Julian 
Hawthorne, Count Leo Tolstoy, Charles G. D. Roberts, 
Florence M. Kingsley, and others. §r. 


Harper & Brothers, New York 
A Confident Tomorrow. By Brander Matthews. 
Jane Eyre. ‘The Hawthorne Edition. 
$1.75. 


$1.50. 
By Charlotte Bronté. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 
Backlog Studies. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
tions by Edward H. Garrett. $2. 
The Tent on the Beach. By John Greenleaf Whittier. $1.50. 
The Other Fellow. By F. Hopkinson Smith. $1.50. 
Dorothy and Her Friends. By Ellen Olney Kirk. $1.25. 
An Unknown Patriot. By Frank Samuel Child. $1.50, 
Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston 
Captain Kodak: A Camera Story. By Alexander Black. fe. 
The True Story of Lafayette. By Elbridge S. Brooks. $1.50. 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
Tales from Shakespeare. By Charles and Mary Lamb. 50 cents. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York 


With illustra- 


A Daughter of France. By Eliza F. Pollard. $1.50. 
Trefoil. By M. P. Macdonald. $1.25. 

Mobsley’s Mohicans. By Harold Avery. $1.25. 

Tom Graham, V. C. By William Johnston. $1.25. 


Phil and I. By Paul Blake. §r. 


The Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago 


History of Modern Philosophy in France. By Lucien Lévy- 
Bruhl. $3. 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., New York 
When Shiloh Came. By Ambrose Lester Jackson. 1.50. 
Publishing House of the M. E. Church, South, Nashville, 
Tennessee 
The Son of Man : Studies in His Life and Teachings. 
Alexander, S.T.D. §1. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 

For Eyes that Weep. By Samuel G. Smith, 25 cents. 

The Autobiography of Charles H. Spurgeon. Compiled from his 
Diary, Letters, and Records. By his Wife and his Private 
Secretary. Vol. III. 1856-1878. $2 50. 

The Attraction of the Cross, By John Angell James. 30 certs. 

In Primo. By Eniled. $1.25. | 

Life Problems. By Rev. G. Campbell Morgan. 50 cents. 

The Best Short Poems of the Nineteenth Century. Compiled 
by William S. Lord. 50 cents 

Laos Folk-Lore of Farther India. 
75 cents. 


By Gross 


By Katherine. Neville Fleeson. 


The L. P. Stone Lectures for 1898, 1899, on Calvinism. By Abra- 
ham Kuyper, D.D., LL.D., M.P. $1.75 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
Santa Claus’s Partner. By Thomas Nelson Page. $1.50. 


The Adventures of a Freshman. 


By Jesse Lynch Williams. 
$1. 25. 
Small, Maynard, & Co., Boston 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. By Annie Fields. 
Little Beasts of Field and Wood. 


$1.25. 


75 cents 
Ly William Evere*t Cram, 
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ings As They Are. By Bolton Hall. $1.25. 

rics of Brotherhood. By Richard Burton. $1. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York 

dian Child Life. Illustrations by Edwin 

Willard Deming. New Stories by Therese 

O. Deming. $2. 












Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago 
ongs and Hymns for the Primary School. 
Compiled and arranged by Frederica Beard. 
25 cents net; $18 per hundred. 
hristmas Songs of Many Nations. Originated 
and Compiled by Katherine Wallace Davis. 
25 cents net ; $15 per hundred. 


The Union Press, 1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


andy Helps for Busy Workers. By Edwin 
W. Rice, D.D. 45 cents. 








fHusiness 
Department 


Advertising Rate 






























80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or mure lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may 5e 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do nor 
conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisemert of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost, except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned onan appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the-regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. Lor Jerms of Sub- 
scription, see page 734. 

Faster than ever to California.—‘* The Over- 
land Limited,’’ Chicago, Union Pacific, & 
North-Western Line, leaves Chicago daily 
6.30 P. M., arrives San Francisco afternoon 
third day, and Los Angeles next morning. 
No change of cars, all meals in dining-car. 
\ Buffet, smoking and library cars, with barber. 
The best: of everything. ‘* The Pacific Ex- 
press ’’ leaves Chicago daily 10.30 P. M., with 
first-class and through tourist sleepers to 
California. Personally conducted excursions 
every Thursday. Illustrated pamphlet de- 
sctibing fully this wonderful state sent free 
on application to Chicago & North-Western 
Railway. H. W. Beyers, 601 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Blackboard Class 


For Primary and Junior Teachers 


The purpose of this little book is 
to aid Sunday-school teachers to 
draw simple illustrations. The au- 
thor has proved that nearly every 
one can learn to draw if they begin 
right, and this book shows them 
just how to begin. The 23d Psalm, 
the Parable of the Sower, and many 
other illustrations especially appro- 
priate for Sunday-school use, are 
explicitly taught. Sent, postpaid, 
for 25 cents. 


W.A. WILDE COMPANY 
Boston and Chicago 
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BLAINE’S FIGHT 


FOR THE 


PRESIDENCY 


Narrated by the statesman’s intimate friend, 





story 





Colonel A. K. McClure. 


This 


paper is supplementary to the 
of ** Blaine’s Life Tragedy,” 
as recently told by ex-Senator 
Ingalls in the Post. 


By Colonel A. K. McClure 


In this week’s number of 


E bers 


SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


(OF PHILADELPHIA) 


Improving the Postal Service 


In the “ Making of a Journalist” 
Julian Ralph told of a literary man, 
who, when a reporter, ran away with 
a mail-bag. The offender himself now 
tells the whole story to Post readers. 


By ROBERT BARR 


The Czar of Newfoundland 


Practically all of the railroads, docks, 
steamers, street cars and other public 
conveniences in Newfoundland are 
under the control of one man, who is 
the subject of an interesting sketch. 


By W. A. FRASER 


WE More than 100,000 subscribers and buyers secured within 
the past year—203,000 copies printed this week. , 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST was established in 


1728 by 


Benjamin Franklin, and has been regularly published as a weekly 
paper for 171 years. It isan illustrated magazine, published weekly. 


To be had of All Newsmen at 5 Cents the Copy 
Or sent by mail 5 months, on trial, for $1.00 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SEREL seimnit,| e eacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, 350 Il- 
lustrations, New Concord- 
ance, New Maps. 


The Helps are just what Sunday-school teach- 
ers want. The Itlustrations are from recent | 
photographs. The Concordance is the most 
complete yet produced. The Maps are spe- 
cially engraved from the latest surveys, and have | 
thorough index. 


44464 





q Send your address and you will receive 2 | 
our large and handsome HOLIDAY 2 | 
> ANNUAL, the finest and most complete @ | 
> Catalogue issued. It fully describes our | 
> Sunday School Publications and Special- } 
> ties, Christmas and Holiday Goods, Gift 
> Books and Booklets, Calendars, Birth- 

P day and Wedding Souvenirs, Medals, + | 
> Christmas Cards and Decorations, Li- 
4 brary Books, Standard Literature, etc. @ 
. “ The Best of Everything for the Sunday +4 
€ School.” Address, § 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., ¢ 
a 


> 36 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO. | 
6444444 The Sunday School Times says: “ The | 

we ¢ ppp pbbpennnnnd a Nelson Teacher’s Bible is of high grade. The 
3 SPECIAL —yoen zon write ae a 3 work is excellent.” Styles, tyres, and bird- | 
3 le copies of our Lesson He!ps and Papers ed ee aa Mages | ae » poe 
‘e ¥ y ale ) a woKkselleTrs, oO sence 


e believe them to be incomparabiy better 
for catalogue to THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


3 and cheaper than all similar publications. 
$944490466004466460006000S Publishers, 37 Last 12th Street, New York. 
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Clear, impartial, helpful books 
on the life of Jesus and on his teach- 
ings, are just what you want for your 
Sunday-school work next year. THE 
REVELATION OF JESUS and THE Stvu- 
DENTS LIFE OF Jesus, by Dr. 
GEORGE GILBERT, are precisely 
such. Sénd for a circular. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Closing out entire retail) stock 
at great sacrifice. Improve 
} this opportunity to get books 
for holiday presents, and for the 
Sunday-school library, cheap. 


Write for catalog and prices to 





LEONARD PUB. CO., Albany, New York. | 


“IN HIS STEPS” 


by Cuar es M. Suetpon. We will send this book bound 
in paper cover, by mail, postpaid, for 15 cents each, or 
$x.50 per dozen. Bound in cloth, 35 cents per copy. Ad- 


d- | 
dress J. S. Ogilvie Pub. Co.,69 Rose Street, New York. * 


-—--The Linear——-; 
Self-Pronouncing 
Parallel Bible 


A simultaneous presentation of both Versions. 
The best Bible we have ever published. 


A Profitable Book for Agents, 


Sample pages free to anyone. Address 
A. 3d. HOLMAN & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE BUSINESS END 
OF A SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


A handsome book—it will do you good to read_ it. 
Send for it and learn a few things about MODE 
BUSINESS METHODS in the Sunday-school.— 


| costs you nothing but the asking. 


T. Mt. HAMMOND, 
Goldsmith Building, 
Milwaukee is. 


FRE 
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M ESS ENG ER . November 14-16 
| Oklahoma Territory, at Shawnee. . Nov. 15-17 ven 


An Illustrated Religious Monthly to 


2% % nn 
a 
5c. Year 


Colorado Sunday-School on 
. are 
Convention 
The ** AMERICAN MES- 
SENGER’”’ is a unique paper. 


he 
No other fills its place. Founded 


732 Voi. 41, No. 45 


FOC EREKRAE ERA LEAR ERE EES ‘Work and Workers | 


$¢++¢5 CENTS PER COPY +4 
NEW EDITIONS 


FAMOUS BOOKS: 


++ AT es 


WONDERFULLY LOW PRICES. 
5 Cents per Copy = 5 | Cents per Copy 


The volumes ase below are among 
the most popular and successful high-class 
books ever offered. Their extremely low 
price has acionished publishers and the read- 
ing public alike. The books are uniform in 
style and size (644x834) ,each containing 6 large 
pages in double column. They are handsomely 
printed on good book paper, and illustrated 
with fine half-tone engravings. The covers 
ure of heavy, white enameled paper with 
beautifully engraved designs. They are gener- 
ally acknowledged to be the best value ever 
offered. For sale everywhere, or sent post- 
paid by the publishers on receipt of price, 5 
cents per copy. 
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Convention Calendar 
District of Columbia, at Washington, Nov. 13-15 
Massachusetts, at Tremont Temple, 

Boston . ' — 
Michigan, at Battle ¢ Creek 
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By Mrs. M. E. Webb, Press Secretary to 


HE Colorado State 
Convention was held in Boulder, 
October 24-26, 1899. A hundred and 
| two delegates were enrolied, this being a 


Sunday-school 


Marti; a Story of the Cuban War.—A 
timely and tuteresting work. 

The Lamplighter. — A well-known and 
popular story in new form. 

The Throne of David.—One of the best 
works of Eev. J. H. Ingraham. 

The Pillar of Fire.—A gem among reli- 
gious story books, by Rev. J. H. Ingraham. 

The Prince of the House of David.— 
Ingraham’'s first and most popular work. 

Heside the Bonnie Brier Bush.— An 
authorized edition of Maclaren's masterpiece. 

In League With the Powerful.—A story 
of shipwreck 2nd mystery. 

Paula Clyde.—A story for young people of 
a bright girl and her praiseworthy resolution. 

The Awakening of Kohath Sloane.— 
An interesting story for young people. 

Ruby; or, A Heart of Gold.—A story of 
Southern life. Will be enjoyed by all. 

The Young Ditch Rider.—Including “In 
the Lana of the Mirage.” 

A Double Story.—A story for children, by 
the famous author, George MacDonald. 

Intra Muros. -This * Dream of Heaven 
¥* truly remarkable and comforting work. 
vy .Ten Nights s« a Bar-Room.—The most 
v thrilling temperance story ever published. 

A Star in a Prison.—A Canadian story ofa 
y young man w rongtully imprisoned. 
Chonita.—a vivid and intensely interesting 

v story of the Mexican Mines, by a gifted author. - | 


>> >>> >> > > > > | $993999909 3 299IENESIIEIIOETD 
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+ Dassoc.Mohammed.—A ¥ 90 vrigg & 
wv Out of the Triangle.—/ story of anclent-ye-} 
w persecution of Christians in the East. 

Titus: A Comrade of the Cross. —$1,000 x 
y prize story. A grand book. 

The Wrestler of Philippi.—aA tale of the 
4 early followers of Jesus ¢ and theearly Church. & 

A Devotee and a Darling.—A story of an ® 
¥ impulsive gir), her trials and final triumph. 


¥ PRICES. _Pamphlet Editions, enameled 
¥ paper covers, 5 cents per copy. postpaid. 
* Library Editions, cloth back and corners, 
¥ ornamented sides, 25. per copy, postpaid. 
Sold by booksellers and newsdealers 
throughout the United States, or sent post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


v Davip C. COOK PuBLisHinea Co., #® 
: 36 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 


++ 65 CENTS PER Copy ++% 
OTe 


= The Red, White, and Blue A bright, 


ure, pa- 
triotic magazine for boys and girls and the home 
-the only one in America. 20 pages, full of 
prves. printed in colors. Send 4 cents in 
stamps for it from now until January 1, to the 


"LEONARD: PUBLISHING CO., Albany, N. Y. 


CENTS PAYS FOR LITERARY LIFE, 
UR WEEKS, and va oe of 
Kiptie ats “Vampire? FREE ATER. 
FE, 23 Park Row, = a ork 
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THE NEW BOOK 


SAC RED SONGS 


By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 
Will be issued about Nov. 15, 1899 
Price, $25.00 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 20 cents. 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 





The Royal Prince 


is indeed a royal concert exercise which 
brings out in a most pleasing manner the 
birth of the Prince of Peace. 

Send sc. for sample, or roc. for three different 
Christmas exercises. They will surely please you. 


W. A. Wilde Company, 





toston and Chicago. 


THE WONDERFUL SONG 
SWEET CHRISTMAS TIME 


Two New Christmas Services 

brightest, and best Hugg’s services are 
leaders. 55,600 Easter services bought by one book 
concern. 10,500 new Christmas services already bought 
by one publisher. ‘Thousands of Sunday-schools are 
regular customers. Millions of hearts ~ gladdened 
by Hugg's music. Christmas Angels, latest and best 
cantata. Send ten cents for samples and data. 


_ GEO. C. HUGG, 2133 Newkirk St., Phila., Pa. | 


“Pp ~~ Y CHRISTMAS. Thy Light is Come, 
x oly Chilu’s Welcome, sc. two exercises, by Mrs. 

twood. Christmes Bells, a New Motion Song, 3c. 
The Primary Teacher's Friend, i1s5c. Favorite Au- 
thors, a New Entertainment, rsc. ‘Christmas Recita- 
tions, «sc. Hoffmann Birthday Cardsy esc. doz. 
Welcome Cards, 20>. doz. Yule!Tide for Main School. 
Complete list tree’ Henry D. Noyes & Co., Boston. 








Sweetest, 





in 1842 to meet the demand for a 





Mary Lowe Dickinson | 


high class non-sectarian religious 
paper at a price within the reach of all, it has fulfilled its purpose so well for fifty-seven | 
years that to-day no other paper of its class compares with it in circulation and influence. 
| We have arranged with many of the brightest and best writers to contribute to your profit 


with every issue of the MESSENGER. 





J. L. Harbour 





LR Rev, De R. a 


W. Edgar Simpson 
Mary Lowe Dickinson 


Annie Hamilton Donnell 
Julia McNair Wright 


“Cora S. Day 


Mabel Gifford 


Ky 


Jane Ellis Joy 
Rev. Dr. F, E. Clark 





Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuyler 
J. R. Miller, D.D. 
Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark 
Gerard B. F. Hallock, D.D. 
Rev. Oliver A. Kingsbury 
Rev. H. T. Miller 
Rev. W. C. Stiles 
Frank H. Sweet 
Hezekiah Butterworth 


Mrs. E. P. Allan 


Julia H. Johnston 
Anna B. Warner 


Alma J. Noble 
and many others 


Among our regular contributors are : 








Cora S. Day 





During the coming year, Miss WARNER’s story, ‘* Fresh Air,’’ will be completed. 
This will be followed by a charming short story, ‘* The Shale Pickers,’’ by Mr. W. Epcar 


SIMPSON, 


‘¢ Philip Desmond,”’ a serial of absorbing interest, by Cora S, Day 


, begins in No- 


vember, 1899, and another new serial will be begun.in the early fall of 1990, 
Under the heading, ‘* Christian Life,’’ are given some of the best thoughts of the 


choicest spirits of ali Christendom. 


covering the progress of Christianity everywhere. 
appropriate treatment, and the Family Circle is devoted to the entertainment and best in- 


terests of the home. 


The page devoted to Christian Effort contains items 
The Sabbath-school lessons receive 


The ‘‘ American Messenger’? has for fifty-seven years been the spiritual bone and sinew 


of hundreds of thousands of American Christian families. 


inspiration, comfort, and good cheer, 


you know its value. 


offers to you. 


CHRIST AND THE RICH YOUNG 


MAN 


It brings each month a message of 
It is non-sectarian, devoted to the upbuilding of a 
sturdy Christian character and the promotion of Christian living. 


If you are a subscriber, 


If not, we want you to become one at once, and make the following 


AS A SPECIAL INDUCEMENT 


If you send us 
the small sum 
of 25c., silver 


or stamps, at 
a s ONC, Wwe wil! 
send you this great paper for the 
whole of 1900, and, in addition, 
will send it FREE from the time 
your subscription is received 
to January 1, 1900, including 
Thanksgiving and Christmas 
Special Numbers, and if you send 
five cents, for packing and ship- 
ping (30c. in all), we will also 
send, free, a copy of Hofmann’s 
famous painting, ‘‘ Christ and the 
Rich Young Man,"’ on fine paper, 


18x22 Inches in Size, 


ready to frame. This magnificent 
picture is made by a photo- 
graphic process which admirably 
reproduces the exquisite beauty 


of expression in the original painting, and would be an ornament in any home, and of the greatest 


| helpfulness and influence for good. 


Price of picture alone, 25 cents. 


Bibles, books, pictures, watches, clocks, silverware, etc., 
given for securing subscribers. Terms and sample copies free. 


‘American Tract Society °%° 


150 Nassau St. 
NEW YORK 


| | those present (partly for 


large increase over the previous year. An 


| excellent program was carried out. The 
§ pve thought of the convention was, 


| «« The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scrip- 


| ture,’’ and this theme, and plans for the 
| 
Raton during the coming year, were the 


|most important topics considered. 
| 
| 


The principal addresses were made by 
the Rev. W. A. Hunter, on ‘‘Why I Be- 


| | lieve in the Bible, and Build on It,’’ the 


Rev. J. D. 
Book,’’ 
‘*« Power : 


Rankin, 
and the Rev. Joshua Gravett, on 
Spirit-filled Workers.’’ Mr. 
Gravett also gave an excellent Bible-read- 
«The Life," 


Many other topics of a practical and help- 


on ‘‘Christianity’s 


ing on Higher Spiritual 


ful nature were discussed by prominent 
workers from various parts of the state. 
One afternoon session was entirely given 
to primary methods and illustrations of 
advanced primary work. 

The financial report was most encoug. 
|aging. All the old debts of other year} 
had been liquidated, and the new year 
was begun with a clean record. More 
| than two hundred dollars was pledged by 
schools, and 
partly individual pledges) toward the cur- 
rent, expenses, and a finance committee 
was elected to aid the treasurer in secur- 
ing a sufficient additional amount to keep 
the state association free from debt. 

The following officers were elected : 
President, S. H. Atwater of Canon City ; 
vice-president, D. V. Burns of Denver ; 
secretary, the Rev. L. Thompson of 
Denver ; treasurer, H. P. Spencer of Den- 
| ver ; executive committee, J. W. Jackson 
of Denver, the Rev. B. T. Vincent of 
the Rev. J. G. Kenedy of Den- 
ver ; normal superintendent, F. M. Priest- 
ley of Denver ; home department superin- 
tendent, the Rev. R. A. N. Wilson of 
| Pueblo; primary superintendent, Mrs. 
J. A. Walker of Denver ; 
Mrs, M.. E. 


field workers, 


Greeley, 


press secretary, 
Webb of Denver ; associate 
the Rev. H. F. Wilkinson 
of Denver, the Rev. C. K. Powell of Colo- 
rado Springs, the Rev. W. L. De Groff of 
Topeka, Kansas, the Rev. A. S. Bush of 
Denver. 

A. S. Rudd of Canon City 
ployed by 


was em- 
the executive committee as 
state association field worker. Among 
the plans for the coming year were for 
more counties to be organized, more and 
better methods of work urged upon the 
schools, an organization of a Loyal De- 
fender’s Legion for the advancement of 
the finances, and a volunteer corps to 
assist the state and county officers in hold- 
ing county conventions and _ institutes. 
The annual report shows quite a com- 
mendable advance over last year in or- 
ganization, school membership, and num- 
ber added to the churches from the 
schools. 
The Rev. 


C. W. Heisler sent in his 



















































































bvember 11, 1899 


ignation as a member of the executive 





nmittee, he having been called away 
m the state to assume the duties of 
In 
epting his resignation, the secretary 
s ordered to express the regrets of the 
vention at losing so valued a member, 
i to send the greetings of those assem- 
d with the encouraging words, ‘‘ The 
d hath done great things for us, whereof 


psident of Susquehanna University. 


are glad.’’ 
he time and place for holding the 
t convention was for June 19-21, 1900, 
enver. 

The sessions were interspersed with 
e finely rendered solos and duets, and 
congregational singing was inspiring. 

consecration service was a solemn | 
impressive closing of the most suc- 
sful convention ever held in the state 
olorado. 





enver, Colo. 
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their sheer merit. 


A Revolutionary Maid 





/ A Story of the Middle Period of the War for 
i) Independence. By Amy E. Blanchard. li- 
7) lustrated by lda Waugh. 321 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
W/ 


Barbara’s Heritage 





\ Or, Young Americans Among the Old 
°/ Italian Masters. By Deristhe L. Hoyt. Illus- 
M)/ trated. 358 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 








)’ _ The Romance of American 

\ Conquest 

\) The Story of American Expansion through 
Arms and Diplomacy. By William F. Grifhs, 
D.D. Iiustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 312 
pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

\) 

tN The Queen’s Rangers 
. Times. By 


A Story of Revolutionary 
| Illustrated by 


Charles jyard Norton. 
351 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 


. W. F. Stecher. 
A 


With Perry on Lake Erie 


By James Otis. Illustrated 
307 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 





’ A Tale of 1812. 
M\\ by W. F. Stecher, 





iN 


“BETTER BOOKS” 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


‘The demand is not for more books, but better books,’’ says 
The Independent, and to make these better books has been our aim. 
V That we have succeeded is proved by our sales, and we know 
that the following purposeful books will win their way because of 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


For full descriptive and illustrated catalog send postal to 


WwW. A. WILDE COMPANY “ei 
SSS IDSSSISIS SCC e See ecEw 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


The New Food 


One of the most remarkable discoveries 
in the food line that will help to make this | 
century famous is Protose, the vegetable 
meat. This is truly an important addi- 
tion to our food products. Progressive 
physicians have long agreed that rheuma- 
tism, indigestion, biliousness, Bright's 
disease, diabetes, heart trouble, and 
various nervous affections, were in many 
cases due to, and always aggravated by, 
eating flesh-foods. So many people are 
so accustomed to their meat daily, that 
the meal seems iasteless without it, and 
it was hard for patients thus afflicted to 
break the old-time habit. 

Protose solves this problem. It tastes 
similar to beef or chicken, contains | 
twenty-five per cent more food elements | 
than either beef or mutton, and can be | 
served in all the various ways that beef | 
and chicken can be prepared. 

Six cents to pay postage, sent to the 
Sanitas Nut Food Co., 88 Washington 
Ave., Battle Creek, Mich., will secure a 
sample can of this delicious meat. 








Wheat and Huckleberries 











< Or, Dr. Northmore’s Daughters. by Char” 
Stephens. 336 pp. CH Hit.0b¥ Alice B: 
The Golden Talisman 

By H. Phel Whitmarsh. Author of 
“The World’s Rough Hand.” Illustrated 


by H. Burgess: 300 pp.. Cloth, $1.50. 


A Daughter of the West 


The Story of an American Princess. By 
Evelyn Raymond. Illustrated by Charles 
Copeland. 305 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 


Cadet Standish of the St. Louis 


A Story of Our Nagal Campaign in Cuban 
Waters. By William Drysdale. Illustrated 
by H. Burgess. 352 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 








When Boston Braved the King 


A Story of Tea-Party Times. By W. E. 
Barton, D.D. Illustrated by Frank O. Small. 
314 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
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New Features in 


“OXFORD” | 






































Teachers’ Bibles } 
And Authorized American Editions %% 
WITH NEW HELPS | 

MAPS and 24 FULL-PAGE PLATES | 
Imitated, but Unequaled 
Best in 1880— Still the Best ; 
“OXFORD” | 
Workers’ Bibles | 
The Ideal Bible for 
Students and Workers 


Por Sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Ameriean Branch 


$1 and $8 Fifth Avenue New York 





ASK FOR THE 

































«“Oxford’’ Bibles 
The Helps 


The Christian Advoca’e, Nashville, 
says: “The helps ure real heips. Un- 
like those in — of the cheap Bibles, 
they are not simply thrown together in 
hodge-podge fashion, but represent the 
freshest and ableet work of the foremost 
modern scholars.” 


The Illustrations 


The Sunday-Schouwl Times, September 
17, 1898, says: “In this department this 
Bible is probably far swperior to any 
other of thore commonly called teachers’ 
Bibles.” 


In Actual Use 


“ I want to emphasize the value of this 
book, since I know it by personal ex- 
perience. The helps of the Oxford Bibie 
are really what they are called. . . . 
On the whole, [ think it is the best for 
the average teacher.” 

—Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler. 


































OXFORD EDITIon 













** The Light of Ages,’” new 1809 service, beantiful, 
mpressive, celebrating the advent of the year 1goo, by 
Gam Geibel. Sample, 5 cents; or together with three 
ther samples for 10 cents. $4.00 per hundred, prepaid. 
new children’s cantatas ‘ Christmas a Day Late”’ 
y Geibel, melodious, easy, and highly entertaining. 
© cents per copy. 
Vhe Voice of Melody, a new book especially written for 
anday-schools, by (jeibel, Lehman, and others. 30 cts. 
ye are Eastern Wholesale Agents for all publications 
E. O. Excell of Chicago, Il. Send for lists. 
3 Lehman, 1022 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 







































Christmas Music | 


The Century Company will send to any address, 
free of charge, a new pamphlet of the best Christmas 


music, the price of which is five dollars a hundred. | 


Drop a postal card to The Century Company, Union 
Square, New York, and ask for a specimen copy. 






ANNUAL PROGRAM sc: 
Cantata sc; Carols sc; Samples 120, 
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The Historical Series 


for Bible Students 





Edited by 


and teaching of the Old and New Testaments, 
ture. : 


in the biblical records. 
a given subject or period. 


Arrangement 


History of the Hebrew People: 
1. History oF THE Unitev KinGpom. 
ll. History or THE Divipep KinGpom 
By Professor Charles Foster Kent, 

Each volume with maps, 12mo. 


History of the Jewish People: 
lll. Tue BABYLONIAN, PeRsIAN, AND GREEK 
Periops. By Prof. Charles Foster Kent, 
Ph.D. 
IV. THe MAccABREAN AND RoMAN Prriovps. 
By Professor J. S. Riggs, D.D. 


Outlines for the Study of Bibli- 
cal History and Literature : 


" Ph.D. 





{ 1%. 


Professor Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. 
Professor Frank Knight Sanders,Ph. D. 


Non-technical yet scholarly and reliable guides to the study of the history, literature, 


The series as a whole is intended to present a complete and connected picture of 

the social, political, and religious life of the men and peoples who figure most prominently 

Each volume will be complete in itself, treating comprehensively 

These books are invaluable to Sunday-school teachers and 
scholars in the study of the Sunday-school lessons. 


From Earuiest Times TO THE CAPTIVITY 
. From THe Exite To 200 A. D. 


Specimen Pages and Full Descriptive Circular Sent Free on Request 


and of the contemporary history and litera- 


of Volumes 


Centemporary Old Testament History : 


V. ‘Tue EcGyrtians. By Prof. James H 
Breasted, Ph.D. seserrmmaatid 


Vi. ‘Tne BasyLonians AND AssyRIANS, 
By Prof. George S. Goodspeed, Ph.D. 


New Testament Histories : 
Vil. Tue Lire or Jesus. 
By Prof. Rush Rhees. 
Vill. THe Aposrotic Acr. 
By Prof. George ‘T. Purves, Ph.D., D.D. 
} By Prof. Franx K. 
Sanvers, Ph.D. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Style. ‘The volumes are printed on fine paper 
and bound in cloth. 


Delivery. Volumes], Il, and III are ready, and 
vor VII will be ready January rt. The re- 
maining volumes will be issued at intervals 
of about three months. 


Payment. The bocks to be paid for $1.00 on 
delivery of each volume. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Please enter my subscription for The Histori 
le r Su { cal 
Series for Bible Students, in ten volumes, for 
which } agree to pay one dollar per volume on de- 
livery, the books to be sent postpaid. 


a a a ee a ee a 


a ee ae State... 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 

















PILGRIM QUARTER 


The Pilgrim Press 




















Prince of Peace. Con- 
cert Exercise for 3.8., by 
Hartsough & Fillmore. 
Beautiful music and reci- 
tations. 5c., 5c. per dozen, 
post-paid. 
Recitations and Dia- 
logues,. No. 4, WW cts. 
Santa Claus’ Charm. <= 
A Christmas Cantata by Chas. H. 
Gabriel. Bright music and dialogue, 
30 cts. ; $3.00 per dozen, not prepaid. 
Mrs. Santa Claus and 
Christmas Dollis. By Mrs. J.M. 
Rose and, B. Herbert. A beautiful 
cantata for primary grades, 3 cts., SS 


r dozen, not prepaid. iY 
Prince of Peace. Anthem by Herbert, 10 cts. 

Thy Watchmen shall lift ap the Voice. 
Anthem by Danks, 0 cents. 

The above are all new. Our Christmas M usic is un- 
surpassed. We supply every need. Full descriptive 
catalogue sent on application. A sample of our 
monthly MustcaL Messencer sent free. 


FILLMORE BROS, 22°.3%;,0%% St: Cincinnacs. 


40 Bible House, New York 


1899 CHRISTMAS SERVICES 1899 


By Alonzo Stone and Chas. A. Bechter. 

Star of The Orient, 5 cts. single, $4 per too. 
Christmas Guest, 5 cts. single, $4 per too. 

Most tuneful, modern, and novel services published. 
Send 15 cts. for samples of above, and two others. 

Send for free specimen pages of the popular song book 
SAVING GRACE, $8.00 per 100. 

CHAS. A. BECHTER, Publisher, 
416 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

All Dealers seli these Publications. 


1899—CHRISTMAS SERVICES—1899 
‘* Bethlehem’s Manger,’’ by William A. Pickell. 
‘Christmas Starlight,’’ by George C. Hugg and 
Powell G. Fithian. 

Beautiful Xmas hymns and melodies by dest writers, 
including original exercises and special features for 
Primary Department. Price: 5 cents each : 3 7 Tr 100. 
Fo 6 ts %° will send you our Holiday Sample 

r cents Packet, containing complete copies of 
both the above services, also our 80-page illustrated 
Xmas Annual, and samples of Sunday-school specialties. 
MacCalla & npany, 249 Dock St., Philadelphia 


$. 
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XMAS SERVICES 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW 


LIFC ca 


use in your Sunday-school send for samples. 


The Pilgim Papers 


Arc absolutely unsurpassed. 











wry 
1aan 2 


Wellspring for Senior scholars 
Wisitor for Intermediate 
Mayflower for Primary 


Samples free. 


Congregational House, Boston 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


AAAA hehe 


NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICES © 


The Star and the Song: Hall and Mack 

Son of the Highest. Hall, Mack, and Miles. 
Bethlehem’'s King. Lewis and qopenne. 

The Light of Ages. (eibel and Lehman. 

Star of the Orient. Stone and Rechter. 
Bethliehem’s Manger. W. A. Pickell. 

Christmas Starlight. Hugg and Fithian. 
Christmas Peace Convention. Hewitt and Lorenz. 
Bethlehem Chimes. ‘Taylor, Lorenz, and Gabriel. 
The Wonderful Song. Huge and Fithian. 

Sweet Christmas Time. Hugg and Fithian, 
Offering of Love. Emma Pitt. 
The First Christmas Night. 


‘~wuwuereeweeeee..- 





Rowland. 


Christmas Gems, No. 2 (Carols). Mason. 
Yule Tide. Rosche and Bruck. 
Thy Light is Come (Primary). 

rice: 5 cents each ; $4.00 per 100. 


Christmas a Day Late. Cantata by Geibel and San- 
ord. joc. 

Christmas Treasury, No. 10. Recitations, dialogs, 
etc., by Lorenz. 10c. 

The First Christmas. A cantata by Greiner and 
Mason. 10 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 164 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
1899 Hall-Mack Co.’s 1899 


Christmas Services 


THE STAR AND THE SONG | 
SON OF THE HIGHEST roc. in stamps. $4 
BETHLEHEM’S KING f per 100, postpaid. 
These services are by Messrs. Hall, Mack, Miles, and 
Rev. Judefind. ‘The best we have ever published. 
The Sunday School Times said of our music: “ It is 
new, unusual, and charming ”’ 
Send sc. in stamps for two former successful services. 
Two Grand Concert Cantatas for Children : 
Santa’s Decision. $2.40 per dozen; 20 cts. singly 
A Trip to Old Chris. $3.00 per dozen ; 30 cts. singly. 
Send for catalog of our church and Sunday-school 
music. Our publications are on sale at all dealers. 


HALL-MACK CO., Pubs., 1020 Arch St., Phila 


MESSAGE OF THE BELLS 
THE HERALD STAR 
STAR OF THE ORIENT 
SON OF THE HIGHEST 
STAR AND THE SONG 
For those wishing a service of songs only, we have 
pre ared an attractive sixteen-page leafict, entitled 
CAROLS OF PEACE.”’ 5 cents each ; $3 per 100. 
Send 10 cents for sample pockage. 
** JOHNNIE DOUBTER,”’ a Xmas cantata. Unique, 


original, attractive. Sample copy, 20 cents. 


Tedlaly foradiyf, 148 
N 
fER CES and Cantatas 
MAS & ty Sunday Schovi 
is our t service for the Sunday 
7 
three 


Samples of the 3 for 


Pa. 


Complete services. 
Single copy, 5¢.; 
$4.00 per 100. 


106 Washington 
St., Chicago. 


C 


Fifth Ave., 


ew York. 


lly bright and sparkling. Sam- 

eoetees sere ces failed on receipt of 10c, 
ATAS—THE CHILDREN OF BETHLEHEM, 
mes, etc., a sacred Christmas Cantata for 


me P. Boeieties. Price, postpaid. 30 cts. A 


costu 
the 8. 8 and Y. 





UNIQUE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 








Sparkling Operettas, Captivating Drille, New Songs 
15 center. 





bing fou es Cantatas for the 

and h choir, FREE. e November issu 
SHE eiURCH CHOIR” contains Chrixtmas anthems, 
etc., ete. for the choir. Sample copy free to Choristers, 


Chicago. 20 Ra owte. ew York, 2 N. Williams 8& 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


The Sunday-School Musical Quarterly. Splendid 
new songs, choice recitations, in Christmas Number 
Price: 5 cents per copy; $4.00 per 100. Address 





and Recitations, and other exercises. 
MARCH BROTHERS, - Lebanon, 














H. W. Pairbank, 265 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
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HE LIFE OF CHRIST 


FROM THE FOUR GOSPELS 


or — re ns aieaidilives . ; i are unity 
For eighteen months, beginning with January, 1900, the International Lessons will offer a rare opport : y 
for teachers and pupils to join in a study of the Life of Christ. 1 he Sunday School Times will provide its readers 


with easily usable and comprehensive lesson help from writers old and new. 
graded treatment of the lessons, as editorially announced in last week's 


A totally new and systematically 
issue, will make The Sunday School .Times 


more than ever welcome to progressive teachers everywhere. The helps here described are to appear each week 


during the course on the 


= 


SCRIPTURE READINGS 
FOR DAILY STUDY 


Selected by B. F. Jacobs 


Following the leSson in both versions 
coine the suggestions for daily Bible readings 
without which one cannot 


on the lesson, 


fairly grasp the lesson itself. Asa member 
of th 


Sunday-school teacher and superintendent, 


Lesson Committee, and veteran 
Mr. Jacobs's analysis of these readings is 


peculiarly suggestive. 


“ 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS 
AND CRITICAL NOTES 


Prof. M. B, Riddle, D.D., LL.D., 


of the New Testament Revisers 


For getting at the real meaning—so far 
SCUFE” Word, Ot" prraSepeas_nuzzling or ob- 
lesson, Professor Riddle furnishes a column 
or more of explanation. One must get just 
this sort of light on the lesson from the best 
possible authority in order to be able to 
teach with any degree of correctness. 
There is no New Testament scholar who is 
better fitted than Dr. Riddle to give such 
light. 


> 4 


ORIENTAL 
LESSON LIGHTS 


Prof. Albert L. Long, D.D., 
of Robert College, Constantinople 


What the Bible meant to those for whom 


its messages were first written is another 
phase of knowledge the teacher must not 
omit. Without the Oriental view-point any 
teacher on this side of the world is likely 
to miss the Bible's richest significance. Dr. 
Long is a noted Orientalist and missionary, 
and he isin touch with the very customs and 


ideas we of the West need to know about. 


b 4 


LESSONS FROM 
THE LESSON 


Dr. Ajexander McLaren, of 
Manchester, England 


For depth of spiritual feeling and in- 
sight, and for beauty of thought and ex- 
pression, Dr, McLaren ranks 


first writers of to-day. 


among the 
His weekly article 
is at once a lesson story and a grouping of 
lesson teachings. It sets the lesson in 
order in one’s mind, leaving a fresh and 


clarified impression of the whole. 


Life of Christ. 


The Graded Helps 


Fo ie 


FOR SENIOR BIBLE CLASSES 
Prof. F. K. Sanders, Ph.D., of Yale University 


For teachers of pupils over eighteen years of age Professor Sanders provides 
a method of Bible study which includes Bible material outside the lesson, reference 
literature, historical and textual study. He does all this with the skill and spirit 
of a trained Bible teacher, leading teacher and class easily and profitably into as 


wide a field as they may care to cover. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE TEACHER 


Ps rut g y-ray ewweerary of the International Lesson Committee 


Dr. Dunning’s work is for those who teach pupils of about fourteen to eighteen 


years of age. He deals with the essential facts and truths of the lesson, not con- 
cerning himselt so much wit! textual study, but suggesung certam reference 


literature, and making use of all needed Bible material to present the lesson. He 
proposes definite home work for the scholar, and he helps the teacher to use the 
four Gospels ‘* to reveal Jesus Christ afresh to the youth of to-day.”’ 


FOR THE JUNIOR TEACHER 
A. F. Schauffler, D.D., of the International Lesson Committee 


To ‘‘gear the lesson into the scholar’s every-day life’’ is the work of Dr. 
Schauffler with teachers of children from about nine to fourteen years of age. He 
will tell the facts, or story, of the lesson, apply its truths in his terse, vigorous 
style ; he will suggest home work for the pupils, and will refer to a few books that 
are worth their reading. 


FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER 


George H. Archibald, Bertha F. Vella, Mrs. R. B. Preuszner, 
Annie S. Harlow, Mrs. George H. Archibald, 
E. P. St. John, Minnie Allen, 
Lucy G. Stock 


At quarterly meetings, lasting two or three days, these well-known primary 
workers will plan, under Mr. Archibald’s leadership, helps for succeeding quarters’ 
lessons. These helps will appear week by week in The Sunday School Times. 
They will represent the best thought of expert students of child nature, and they 
will furnish a careful outline of teaching, giving a variety of methods by which the 
lesson may be taught. Different starting-points, illustrations, transitions from les- 
son story to application, and results sought for,—all are to be brought concisely 
before the teacher. No such opportunity for real help has ever before been offered 
to primary workers. 





4 Plans 








75¢c. 


5 Or more to sepa- 
rate addresses. 


$1.00 


Less than 5, but 
more than 1, sepa- 
rately addressed. 


Your Choice 








of prices will be based on 





60c. 
in packages of 
5 or more. 











convenience 











and economy. 


A steadily increasing number are availing themselves 
of this rate, which is one-quarter less than was formerly charged for the same service. 

Enough free specimen copies of any one issue to supply all the teachers, officers, and adult 
Bible students in any school, will be sent free, upon request. 


TEACHING POINTS 


Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
of Colorado 


It is well for the teacher to have a glimpse 
of the diamond points in any Bible lesson. 
Bishop Warren cannot be dull. His bright 
and clean-cut views of truth are contagious. 
His teaching points are of the sort that one 
likes to have for direct presentation to the 
class when interest seems to fail. 


% 


THE LESSON IN 
EVERY-DAY LIFE 


Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 
of Cincinnati 


Haven't you often racked your brain for 
a good and striking illustration from com- 
mon life ?_ Itisn't the cyclopedia of illustra- 
tions from ancient history that counts, but 
rather the store of homely and every-day 
observations. Dr. Goss knows the gain 
of choosing lesson iilustrations out of the 
experience of ‘Tom, Dick, and Harry. He 
shows you how to link the lesson with your 
pupils’ lives. 


% 


THE SUPERINTEN- 
DENT’S REVIEW 


The Rev. E. Morris Fergusson, 
Secretary New Jersey Sunday- 
School Association 


Here is a brief outline of what a superin- 
tendent may say and do after the lesson. 


Mr. Fergusson presents blackboard sug- 
His 


they can be 


gestions which any can follow. 
that 


modified to suit varied needs. 


one 


hints are so arranged 


“ 


QUESTION HINTS 


Amos R. Wells, of the 
Christian Endeavor World 


‘*What are the 


on this lesson ? 


questions I need to ask 
and ‘‘ How can I frame my 
questions so that answers will come ?'’ are 
two problems facing the teacher every Sun- 
day. sufficient 
variety of questions for teacher and superin- , 
tendent 


Professor Wells gives a 


leaving ample room for choice, 
and he phrases them carefully. 


4 Prices 


We strongly commend the 75 cent rate to your consideration. 
ence between that and the 60 cent rate is only 15 cents a year, but the difference in convenience to 
subscriber and club-organizer is very marked. 


The differ- 





$1.50 


Single subscrip- 
tion. To minis- 
ters, $1.00. 











JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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OU can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will 
last till some accident hap- 
pens to it. 
Macbeth’s “ pearl top” 
‘pearl glass” is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will 
et it—if you insist on it, He may 
ell you it costs him three times as 
nuch as some others, That is true. 
e may say they are just as good. 
Don’t you believe it—they may be 
better forhim; he may like the breaking. 
Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
roper chimneys. With it you can always order 


he right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
email it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


this Associashun. The fact is, Bro. Preju- 
dice, yure exposin yure ignorance. You 
don’t seem to know nuthin about the 
General Sunday School work. Why, this | 
Associashun you are a-fightin is the very | 
one what gives yure skool, and all other | 
skools, the lessons you are usin every 
week. And fer almost thirty yeers you' ve 
bin a-usin them! Just a think on it! 
And here you be, dead sot agin our skool’ s 
a-payin ennything to support the Associa- 
shun what keeps the lessons a-goin. And, 
what's more, yure a-fightin it.’ 
waxin warm then, Marthy, but I kep 
a-goin.) ‘*I tell you, Preecher Preju- 
dice, if yure really a holy, sanctified man, 


(I wuz 


to help a &ttie, and not be a-pourin water 





Address Macsetn., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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rom Our ‘Meighbors 


Timothy Stand-By ” 


“ Bro. Prejudice” 
From The Ohio Sunday-School Worker 


and 


BRuSH ForRK, Sept. 15, 1899. 

EAR MartTnHy: Bein as it is two 
weeks yet afore you start from Sol’s 

o come home to the boosum of your | 
amly, I'll have to tell you abouta kind ofa 
eeance I had with preecher U. R. Preju- 
lice night afore last. You kno he haz 
bin dead sot agin Sunday-School Conven- 
shuns and everything else what izzent | 
signed, seeled, and delivered by his own 
denominashun, and when he heered that 
our superintendent, Bruther Decker, wuz 


goin to use the Associashun Day Exer- | 


ss this year in our skool, he had a sort 
_kkinnipshun fit, and began to ‘( rare 
od the church lot’’—sos to speak—as 

0 he wuz a-goin to reduce the grate 
Ohio Sunday-Skool Associashun to dust 


And ashes, and cast it into the waters of | 


rush Fork Crick. ... 

‘*Now, Bruther Stand-by,’’ sed the 
Preecher, a-rubbin of his hands with a kind 
of pius twist, ‘let 
calm and collected as we talk over this 
The facts is these : In the first 
place, our skool don’t need no conven- 
shuns. We've bin gittin along pretty 
well fer 30 years, and, by follerin the 


matter, 


pints we get every now and then from the | 


And 
convenshuns takes 
away money from our skool what ought to 
be paid on supportin the preecher, and 
they. never give nuthin back for it.’’ 
Marthy, when he had got them two 
pints in, I wuz full to runnin over with 
what the squire calls ‘‘ evidence in rebut- 
tal,’’ and I ‘‘opened my mouth wide’”’ 
(ackordin to Scriptur), and the Lord filled 
it. ~ **Look a-here, Bro. Prejudice,’’ sed 
I, ‘don’t our skool use the Internashunal 
System of Uniform Bible Lessons ?’’ 
‘No /"’ he sed, emphatic-like, ‘‘ we use 
the Quarterlies and the lesson leaves.’’ 
‘Well,’ sed I, ‘‘that’s what I mean. 
Don't our skool study the same scriptur 
each Sunday as the Congregationals and 
the Baptists and the U. B.’s?"’ ‘*Why, 
of course, he sed, ‘‘it’s bin a-doin that 
fer yeers ; have you anything agin ¢hat in 
your Associashun?’’ ‘*Agin it!'’ sed 
I. «‘*Lands sakes, no! Why, that’s 
what the State Sunday School Associashun 
Stands fer.’’. ‘* Well,’’ sed the preecher, 
‘‘we can stand fer them lessons oxr- 
selves, without enny help from the Associ- 


Quarterly, our skool is improvin. 
in the second place, 


ashun, fer we buy 'em from our Board of 


Publicashun and pay for "em every quar- 
ter.’" + Yes,’’ sed I, ‘‘and your Board 
Publicashun gits them very lessons from 


us remember to be 


jon the very fire what cooks your dinner,"’ 

‘*Preecher Prejudice,’’ sed I, a-goin 
rite on, ‘‘do you know where the im- 
| provements in our skool haz come from 
| durin the last 30 yeers? Do you? You 
| say our skool gits its improvements from 
| pints in the Quarterlies. But where did 
| the feller what writes the Quarterlies git 
his pints ? 
| Sunday Skool convenshun somewhere, 
| where the Methodists and Presbyterians 
and Baptists and Congregashunals and 


U. B.'s and U. P.’s all came together 


some pints the skools of his denomina- 
shun wuzzent usin, and he 
and printed them in the Quarterly. THat’s 


where the improvements comes from,— 
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| 


| 





it's my noshun that it would be a rite | 
pius thing, in the site of the Lord, fer you | 





i 
| Daily Light, Evening Hour. 
Why, he picked 'em up at a | 


| Expectation Corner. 
| Gold Dust. 


oys. 
| Helps Over Hard Places, 


ir, | Home Songs. 
and kompared notes ; and he diskivered | 


} 
went home| 


| from Sunday Sk00l C0nverwtetasae + and | 
| they have kinder seeped into yure skool | 
through the Quarterlies. Why, Bro. 


Prejudice, yure like a feller what likes to 
| drink mith, 
of the kritter what gives it; and what's 
| more, yure a-chasin around after the cow | 


I tell you, Bro. Preju- | 


but doen't beliewo iss a-fuewsin 


a-tryin to kill her. 
dice’’— 
| Well, Marthy, that’s as fur as I got. 
| The preecher sed he wuz sorry he couldn't 


talk enny longer on the subject just now. 


he had the cows to milk afore night, and 
he left me standin with quite a crowd in 


the post-offis who had bin a-watchin the 


seeance. 
| I've bin a-prayin that as he wuz a-milkin 
he will think over the last pint I made, 


and git over on the Lord’s side in Sunday- 
skool work. Please jine yure Timothy 
in this. 


Yures truly, 
TIMOTHY STAND-By. 


She Quit Coffee 
And Got Well in Common-Sense Way 


the thing hardest to drop. 





but no food would stay on my stomach. 


but never suspected coffee. 
leave off the coffee, 

trouble ceased entirely, 
and I can again sleep well. 
then arose. 
coffee ? 
it on the table in the morning. 


however, my 


But 


One 


of Postum Cereal Food Coffee 
been prepared, I had great misgivings about 
using it, for it looked so much like fine coffee 
that I feared it would have the same effect, but 
I soon found it to be free from all injurious 
properties, and its use has been of great benefit 
to me. 

**] have never had any taste for coffee since 
My children 
We all 


using Postum Cereal Food Coffee. 
derive great benefit from using Postum. 
fashioned coffee entirely."’ Alice Lawrence, 
3owen, Mont. 


Postum Food Coffee 





grocers at 15 and 25 cents per package. 


The last remark had reminded him that 


‘When I left off coffee, it seemed that was 
I had been put on a 
diet for stomach trouble, had a good appetite, 
I was 
compelled to leave off one thing after another, 
When I decided to 
stomach 
also my nervousness, 
a new trouble 
How was I to get along without my 
It was a great temptation when I saw 
day a 
friend who knew of my case sent me a package 
After it had 


enjoy it very much, having discarded the old- 


is sold by all first-class 


NEW BOOKS. 


Father Jerome. A Story of the Spanish Inquisition 
By Mrs. H. A. CLark, author of * Pro Christo.” 
12mo, illustrated, 293 pages. $1. 

True to life, with the t rilling interest of a romance. 
¢ reader will follow the narrative eagerly, and be 
caress to emulate the courage and faith of Christian 


At ‘Sreates Doors. 
illustrated, 351 pages. $1.25, 
Mesy a young person setting ‘om in life longs to find 
| the path that leads to success. This story shows how 
Providence opens the door to the highest prosperity. 


A Bonnie Bo A Story of Happy Days. By Juria 
 ~gealanae Wricur. 12mo, iilwctrated,” 295 pages. 

y ung lads and misses will be charmed by its fasci- 
poting incidents, and will learn new ways Of enjoying | 
ue | 
Sabbath Nights at Pitcoonans. 
‘Sandy Scott’s Bible Class.’ 
Tells of vivid pi 


acter. “‘ The tal 


By Hows Benninc. 


By the author of 
8vo, pages. soc 
ctures of Scottish incident and ches 
$ run mainly on evangelical lines, are 


marked by a homely*humor, and manifest a shrewd | 


knowledge of human nature and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Scripture.” 


Heart Life Classics 


Size of book, 644% inches. 


New edition of this popular series, containing 12 ad- 
ditional titles. Over 70,000 copies sold last year 
Price reduced to 30 cents each, postpaid. | 

LIST OF TITLES: 
John Ploughman’s Talk. 
ohn Ploughman’s Pic- 
tures, 
Kept for the Master’s Use. 


Abide in Christ. 

Advice to a Young Chris- 
tian. 

Alone in London. 


Angel’s Christmas. Like Christ. 
of Stories. Line upon Line. 
Blood or Jesus. Little Captain, A. 


Blue Flag, The. 

Bob Tinker. 

Christian Living. 

Christie's Old Organ. 

Jaily Food. 

Daily Light, Morning Hour. 


Little Meg’s C thildren, 
Mark Steadman. 
Mind and Words of Jesus. 
Miss ‘loosie’s Mission. 
New Life and New Heart. 
Nobody Loves Me. 
Olive’s Story. 
Peep of Day 
Pilgrim's Pri gress. 
Royal Commandments. 
Saved at Sea and Little 
Faith. 
Scripture Promises. 
sounere Psalm. 
Vee Davie. 
hiter Than Snow. 
With Christ. 


Dairyman’s Daughter, The. 
Down in a Mine. 


Heart Life. 
Helps Over Hard Places, 


yir s. 


i2mo, 








Imitation of Christ. 
rong? a's First Prayer. 
esus Only. 
NEW POCKET EDITION 
NEW TESTAMENT, 
WITH NOTES AND INSTRUCTIONS, 
on fine, thin pa 
| sold edges. 


Wilson's Kindling Depot. 
Young } Man Setting Out in 


r, leather, divinity circuit, red under 
5Ux4 44x¥ inches. $1, yen 


| As ican, dna. Cc ago, 7. 169 Cree oid 


W abash Ave. 
| Cincinnati, 420 Elm St. San Francisco, 


637 Market St. 
7 asy, , it ou know how. 
Moaey-Making is eas “ad will tell you. Bor did 


business openings ine ity and country. Ladies and gen- 


ly need ap B. F. Jo 
son, Publisher, 901 E. ‘Main St., Ricnmond: Va. 
EXPANSIO: ‘How its * Saves America. 
Rice, Evanston, 
Ill. Price, 5 cents. One pee: A Ey “Your Mono- 
graph in ‘ Expansion,’ is the very thing Il can get 
arguments from to use upon my people. 














which unlocks the best oppor- 
tunities in the Business World 
is the skilled use of the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


because the chief demand is al- 
ways for Remington operators. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT , 327 Broadway, N.Y. 





| 
| 











‘* FLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM” 


Worry! Hurry! Flurry! are all avoided by the 


SAPOLIO! 


| for quick work is not hurried work. 
‘ . 
Are you in a hurry to finish your house-cleaning, 
and yet do it well? A small 


| bowl of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth, and you 


| use of 


Then try this method 


will do more cleaning than a pail of water and three 


cakes of ordinary soap. No. 33. 


B. & B. 


Choice Dress Goods 
and Suitings, 50c, 


—style and money’s worth that shows plain 
as can be what a determined stand we’re 
making to win your business by saving you 
money on nice goods. 

A hundred styles at half a dollar—choice, 

























dressy Dress Goadsend— 

Dress Goods proposition with more merit 
and importance attached to it than there’s 
11 been anything to equal this 1899. 
|  We’re wholesalers as well as retailers— 
nobody in between wholesale and retail’ to 
take out their profit, That we save, and 
retail on a rock-bottom basis, or such choice 
good goods as these would never be heard of 
at half a dollar—or near it. 

When samples are asked for, please specify 
whether fancies for gowns or skirts, or suit- 
ings for suits, are wanted. 

We’re selling beautiful waist silks for 


85c. 
BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 
















RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOES men. Price, *4” 


The next time you buy a pair of shoes ask 
your dealer for these 
shoes or order them direct 
from the factory. We 
guarantee you thorough 
satisfaction, comfort, fit, 
good appearance, and best 
materials. 

Write for free catalogue. 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOE MAKERS, 














copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
img can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work. Agents wante 


LAWTON & CO., 38 Nesey St, .Now Tort. 


LA 





ONE HUNDRED 





Campello, Mass. 
$3.00 MEN'S SHOES $1.50. 


We make this Shoe, and it retails for 
$3.00. Buying of the manufacturer 
you secure a pair for $1.50. Made o 
genuine satin oil, coin toe, medium 
round last’ with tips, medium 
weight soles, low broad heels, 
smooth inner soles free from 
nails, threads, tacks and all im- 











20,000 


CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRIN K System of Reflectors 

wie E a Gas, W elsbach, Acetylene or Oil. 

NSED to manufacture electric and 
quinoa gas and electric fixtures. S 


% dimensions for estimate. 
551 Pearl ae 


fi. P. FRINK, Skwvors. 


aA RAR ARAR APR AAA! 
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Big Lot Regular 3'(x4 Photo Sides, 17¢. each 
SHONOGHAPHS, ston 


PE WAaT a 


ar LS Jeera sell? 





BACHINES., FILMS, 


perfections. 100,000 other bar- 

$1.50 per pair. gains equally as chrap are con- 
| tained in our General Catalogue of everything to 
Fat, Wear and Use, which costs us 8c, but is mailed 
freeto you. Address this way: 


JULIUS HINES & SON, 


BALTIMORE, MD. ‘BDopt. 215. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 









rice Wagte bance and SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
sauterne, oT pet 1) cous 4S... 
rticulars z= us. book ; free. 






McALLISTE Hfg. Optici yj ye New York, 
Sunday -School Banners 
From $1.50 to $10.00. Send for illustrated ‘wean 

Iron Banner Stand, 75 cents eac 


Leon Blanckensee & Co., 70 N. Third St., Phila. 


YMYER (i froma wor 
CHURCH aut 
Briss. 


eens Fai reuncry Co. Cincinaail, 0 
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* second-class matter.”’ 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly | 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘These rates include postage 


75 cts. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as | 
| 
| 
| 


Five or more copies to separate 
addresses will hereafter be sent at 


a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.00, ) 
less than five copies, and more 


$ 1 00 than one, will be sent to separate 


addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
Kive or more copies in a package 
-— ‘ 
60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 
‘ 


rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$ 1 50 One copy, one year. a 
One copy, one year, to minis- 
$ 1 .0O0 ters, missionaries, and theological 
students. me 
. One free copy additional 
Free Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate, 
bd 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club—such additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition | 
is made. 

. ‘The papers for a club of five or more 
A Club at ie mati may be ordered sent 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at 
60 cents each, wine so desired. 


How Papers 


Papers sent in a package at the 60 
cent rate do not bear the names of 
are the subscribers in the club. Ihe | 
mackage is addressed to one person 
Addressed Pryrase' 

Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge, 

A package-club subscriber who aan pane the old so cent 
when the years sinebryiRhen, can bave a copy trans- 
run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subs« rip- 
tion, ‘Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have 
the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of 
the year’s subscription. 

Dividing Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
> may be divided into smaller packages 
al ackage of five or more copies each, if desired. 





The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 


Sree, upon application. 
% 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The pontey School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, one year, 

I'wo or more copies, one year, 

‘lo ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each 


6 shillings each 


‘To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, london, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subs« riptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 





CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED EXCURSIONS IN PULLMAN 
TOURIST SLEEPERS. 

Scenic Route leaves ry every Thursday 
via Colorado Springs and it Lake to California 

and Pacific Coast Points. 

Southern Route leaves Chicago every Tuesday 
via Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 

These Tourist Cars of latest pattern are at- 
tached to Past Passenger Trains, and their 
popularity is evidence that we offer the best. 











For full information and free literature address 
H. S. RAY, wt So. oth St., Philadelphia, Pa 


JONN SERASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago. 












THIS AUTOGRAPH I$ NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 
AND NEVER ABSENT 
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success means prosperity ; good fortune ; 
a wished-for result. The success of 
Pearline means more. It means 
that Pearline has proved itself 
the easiest, quickest, safest, most | 





The dictionary says | 
| 
| 





economical thing to use in washing | 








have found this true, and haven't been slow to tell others the | 
truth about it. 
Pearline. 


BEYMER-BAUMAN 


Pit shurgh. 


DAVIS -CHAMBERS 


Pittsburgh. 


FAHNESTOCE 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR he 
i Cincinnati. 
ECKEST-IN ; 
ATLANTIC 
BRADZLIY 
ROOKLYN 
. New York. 
JEWETT 
ULST-R 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
Chicago. 
SHIPMAL 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED S=AL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY Chevelend. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. 


KENTUCKY Louisville, 


Poem : 
Under the Master-Hand. 


ard 


Editorial : 
Notes.—Ready to Die or to Live. 


| It does so much and saves sO much. : 
Cleanliness is next akin to Godliness. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 








National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


~The Sanday School Times 


Contents for November 11 


By Philip E. How- 


and cleaning. It means that women | 


There's nothing odd about the success of 


N your experience with White Lead 

have you ever been troubled with 
= cracked, pulled or alligatored sur- 
faces, or have you ever heard of such trouble 
in the use of White Lead ? 

Never; and these conditions were never 
known until the introduction of zinc white, 
“combination lead,” and ready-mixed paints, 
the two last composed largely of zinc, barytes, 


whiting, etc., very little lead, if any. 


—Mr. E. P. Edwards, in“ Painters’ Magasine.” 
Mr. Edwards is the senior member of the firm of Messrs. 
Edwards & King, Painters and Decorators, Elizaéeth, NJ. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of colors forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


Laren, D.D.; Professor F. K. Sanders, Ph.D.; 
A. F. Schauffler, D.D.; Faith Latimer; 
Annie S. Harlow; John B. Smith; the Rev. 
E. Morris Fergusson; Amos R. Wells; Dr. 
William Wright 
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Unquestionably the most perfect, most conve- 

nient, most durable and most economical machine 

that has ever been made for chopping— 
Sausage and Mince Meat, Tripe, Suet, Hash, Hamburg Steak, 
Clams, Chicken and Lobster for Salad, Codfish, Cocoanut, 
Corn for Fritters, Scrap Meat for Poultry, etc. 


rind or shred the food, but chops finely, evenly, rapidly. 
RPRISE is on every machine. 
No. 20, $5.00. Twenty-three other sizes and styles, for hand and power. Sold by 
all hardware dealers. 

Send 4c in stamps for the “ENT 


THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO. OF PA., 3d & Dauphin Sts., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Our trade- 
Prices: No. 5, $2.00; No. 10, 33.00; 
eee catalogne mailed free. 

RPRISING HOUSEKEEPER —200 recipes. 
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Worth Repeating 


The Literary Magician 
of France 


From “ The Literary Movement in France during the 
Nineteenth Century,”’ by George Pellissier. 
Translation by Anne Garrison Brinton. 


ICTOR HUGO is inspired by the 
most general sentiments, those which 
reside at the basis of the human 

Gifted with a powerful organiza- 
tion, yet capable of both grace and sweet- 
ness, —to witness, many pages of exquisite 
delicacy, —he is quite inapt in those quin- 
tessences of the heart so curiously illus- 
| trated in many of the poets of our times. 
| He has been accused of grossness of soul ; 
| he possesses a great soul, open wide to 
| all generous inspirations, impregnated with 
|love and pity, vibrating at the slightest 
| breath, and brightening with the first 
|gleam. Indeed, if we find in him neither 
financial affectations nor subtle refine- 
ments, it is because a robust man cannot 
be as sensitive as one who is abnormally 
developed. 

In condemning him for what our keen- 
est critics call the commonplaces of senti- 
ment, they also accuse him of ordinary 
thoughts. They extol the wonderful 
craftsman in style, the sovereign master 
of the verb, but find that his marvelous 
| form covers but little substance, and pre- 
| tend that the god of imagery and rhythm 
|is but a mediocre thinker. Let us not 
| overlook what is artless in his imposing 
| antitheses, rudimentary in his conception 
|of things, incomplete, excessively fore- 
| shortened, and sometimes radically false 
| in his historical views, or what is either 
| too simple in his formulas or contradic- 
| tory in the various philosophies which 
he has successively interpreted. Victor 
Hugo is not a philosopher. His imagi- 
nation grasps great systems in order 4% 
transform them into poetic myths. Ome 
should not smile on hearing him called @, 
magician ; this is, indeed, his true nar , 

Is there really less substance in his p"¢~- 
etry than in that of other great contempo- 
rary poets? We cannot credit it.  Mira- 
| cles of language and versification should 

not cause us to slight what serious thought 
as well as profound sentiment is to be 
| found in his works. If, according to one 
of his most illustrious disciples, all poetry 
contains a philosophy, it is not difficult to 
discover the fundamental unity of the 
great work he has left, notwithstanding its 
obscure symbols and flagrant contradic- 
| tions. All Victor Hugo's digressions are 
| dominated by a firm belief in universal 
order and progress. Like all strong na- 
tures, he was an optimist, and preached 
love and confidence. An earnest solici- 
| tude for morality gives his poetry a sturdy, 
| vivifying charm. We always find some- 
| thing resolute, something unyielding, in 
his works, the idea of duty and faith in 
justice, whose highest form in his eyes is 
| clemency. Others have troubled, ener- 
| vated, disenchanted, the human soul: he 
has reassured, strengthened, encouraged, 
it; he has communicated to it something 
| of his own firm, robust virtue. As well 
as being the greatest artist of the century,’ 
may he not also be the poet who has 
brought the highest conception of morality 
into art, the poet of the most hospitable 
| soul who has employed his genius most 
| generously and valiantly ? 
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|The Meaning of “ Business 
is Business ”’ 


From The North American 


cc 


HE expression ‘ Business is ~busi- 
ness,’ which, The North Ameri- 
can says, is the shibboleth of the 

Trusts, is one of the most frequent in our 

daily life,"’ said a man who is given to 

moralizing. ‘‘ Did you ever stop to con- 
sider exactly what it means? Positive as 
it is, dominating the world as it does, this 
phrase almost defies analysis. I always 
accepted it as self-evident, as most men 
do, until it was used by the late Mr. Pull- 
man when he refused an apparently rea- 
sonable and just proposition intended to 
benefit his thousands of workmen. ‘ This 
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is simply a matter of business,’ 
‘and business is business.’ 
‘‘This phrase is always given with an 
air of finality, of unanswerableness. It 
is proposed and accepted as a clincher, 
the last decisive word in reply to an ap- 
peal of some sort. Hardly any other 
form of speech is uttered with such 
emphasis. Clearly, it is mean to take 


he said, 


and of feeling. It does it, too. 

‘‘It implies that business, being busi- 
ness, is not something or anything else, 
but that it is, and of right ought to be, a 
bing apart, beyond or above every other 
g in the world. Perhaps, if one could 
w that the particular matter in hand is 
exclusively business, he might be al- 
Swed to discuss it; but, if it is business | 
of the kind that is Business, 


ness,—of the Businéss that has its own 
code of morals, if any, and is dead to all 
the finer sensibilities and humanities. 
‘Isn't it obvious that what every man 
means when he affirms that business is 
Business is that it is not philanthropy, not 
human kindness, not brotherliness, not 
morals? What other meaning is pos- 
sible? For no man ever says it except to 
excuse a course of conduct that cannot be 
defended by any of the arguments to 
which a man must pay respect when he 
does not represent this strange thing 
nown as Business. Commonly he uses 
t in rejecting an appeal that he could 
pffer no reason for denying,—an appeal 
which kindness, love of his fellow-men, 
hristianity, and perhaps even justice, 
ould compel him to grant. In short, it 
l implies that when a thing is Business 
knows no soul, no bonds of com- 
assion, nothing that is admirable in 
orals. 
‘When a desolating storm swept over 
e city of St. Louis, hundreds of houses, 






























ostly, were utterly wrecked. 









household was buried in the ruins. 





a good many in every large community. 


property unlet for months. 


cyclone. Like all other winds, 


the question out of the field of discussion | 


it becomes | 
subject only to the unique laws of Busi- | 


This was the opportunity of landlords 
whose exorbitant rents or whose indispo- | 
sition to make repairs had kept their 
It was said 
that they took the fullest advantage of the 
accidental need, and refused to lease houses 
at the rates they established before the | 
it blew 
good for somebody, but to somebody who 


needed the benefit less than others. | 
They increased the rents beyond all 
precedent. 


‘‘In reply to the charge of inhumanity 
and extortion, the landlords repeated the 
common phrase, ‘Business is business.’ 
They reminded their critics that through- 
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out the world cf business the law of sup- 
ply and demand invariably regulates 
prices ; that mankind has long conceded 
the right of business to its own peculiar 
laws. Certainly their action was in har- 
mony with the rule that one man's need 
is another's opportunity. They could | 
show that self-interest has been the spur 
to all the achievements that have pro- 
moted the advancement of the world in 
material things. 

‘It would be interesting—indeed, it 
is. mighty important—to know why Busi- 
ness should be exempt from the other- 
| wise universal code of morals ; why this 
one thing has only to declare itself as 
| Business in order to be released by the 
| consent of all mankind from the duty of | 
| charitableness and kindness, and often 
| even of justice. It is pertinent to ask 
| whether society can afford to tolerate the 
—— of such a peculiar thing as Busi- 
| 
| 





ness, which absorbs the attention, én- 
ergy, and often the very souls, of such a 
vast proportion of our men of enterprise 
and ability. Perhaps the precepts and 
| practices of Business are not low in the 
| scale of morals, though nobody has ever 
asserted they are high, and Herbert 
| Spencer has distinctly charged the _re- 
| verse. That, however, is not the ques- 
tion. If they are not low, it is by acci- 
dent,—it is merely because low morals 
happen not to be profitable to Business. 
The serious, the unique, thing, is_ that, 
because business is Business, it has an 
unchallenged right to any sort of morals 
that are most profitable, or to no morals 


at all. 
‘‘The world is charitable enough, 
perhaps. These same men who ex- 


alt Business give generously to benevo- 
lent enterprises, not always to protect 
_ themselves and society from the conse- 


quences of neglected poverty, but also 
| from humane Illi puloee. Them are men 
| who are implacable in exacting the pouna 
| of flesh, yet use much of their accumula- 
| tions, which represent the tears and 


heart's blood of the poor, for noble chari- 


| ties. But mankind demands justice as 
well as charity, and we may challenge the 
| Justice of some of the fundamental prin- 
| ciples of business. 
‘« The recognition of business as Busi- 
ness has probably done more to dull the 
human conscience over wrong- doing, over | 
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inhumanity, over oppression, and _ all | 
selfishness, than any other thing in the 
world. It is most men's excuse, to the 
world and their own consciences, for 


hardheartedness that would be condemned 
as hideous outside of Business. Why has 
society agreed to set up Business as su- 
perior even to the laws of God ?”’ 
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e homes of thousands of working people | 
In many | 
eart- breaking instances some member of 
It 
reated a sudden imperative demand for 
acant houses, of which there are always | 


** Animal food, unless mixed with at least four- 
fifths of vegetable products, is apt to produce 
irritable temper and _ chronic restlessness. 
Wherever experiments have succeeded in accus- 
toming horses to a diet of flesh food, the results 
were attested by torn bridles and smashed stable 
doors. Carnivorous men begin to prowl to ease 

the feeling of gastric discomfort, and, if deprived 
of that remedy, become fretful and vindictive, 

especially when the causes of nervous derange- 
ments have been complicated by other stimu- 
lants, Felix Oswald. 

Like produces like, 
dyspeptic should seek food from the peaceful and 
nutritious grains of the field. 

Grape-Nuts made of wheat and barley most 
skilfully blended and manufactured, furnish 
a food, fully and perfectly cooked, and supplies 
the highest form of nourishment combined with 
delicious flavor. Grape-Nuts are sold by all 
first-class grocers, and made at Battle Creek, | 
Mich., by the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 


’ writes Dr. 


therefore the nervous 
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form of sewing-machine without 
fatigue, can use the SILENT 
SINGER AUTOMATIC with the 
— ease, The acme of per- 
ection in construction and artistic 
finish, this machine is positively 
the tightest-running of any. Its 
low, broad treadle enables frequent 
change in position of the feet, or 
it can be furnished in a portable 
~ form to be effectively run by hand 
if desired. It has neither shuttle 
nor bobbin, and no tensions toads. 
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The Singer Mfg. Co. FF 
Offices in Every City in the World. EY 
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voy CANNOT AFFORD TO MISS THIS GRAND OFFER 
A Magnificent Gold-Plated Initial Bracelet or Ring 


Our Rings are all set with a carefully selected Ruby or Emerald Stone, 


mounted in a Tiffany setting. The Bracelets are in the latest style, popular 


— Curb Link, the lock and key being exquisitely engraved. They present a FREE 


pasate appearance, and will wear a lifetime. Over 100,000 young ladies are now wearing our rings and brece- 
lets. We guarantee everything just as we advertise. Just send us your name and address (letter or postal), 
that’s “it We will send you 10 large handsome stamped doilies, ready for embroidering (Carnations, 
Roses, Chrysanthemus, Pansies, Holly). Each pattern a prize-selectéd design. Sell these to your friends at roc. 

if’ y9romptly send you the bracelet, with your jattiol engraved 
Our reilebitley is established. We refer to any National Bank in this 
for the doilies ur success is certain; sell at sight, and wanted in every home. Write 


JEWELRY o0., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
. ‘Educational 


each, send us the one dollar collec ted, and we wi 
on it, oy a ring,—take Pray | choice. 
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have learned their business “from A to Z.” 
Your future depends upon your ambition. 
e have prepared thousands who 
studied “ between times”’ to secure en- 
viable positions through 
EDUCATION BY MAIL 


in Electrical, Civil, Mining, Steam 


hind the uy 


r is the educated mind which plans 
and directs the work of others. 
You can rise to a higher position 


Metal- 
without interrupting your work Mechanical En incering +1 
lurgy, Journalism, Machine Design, 
ZB, a oer Mechanical Drawing, Art, Architec- ss 






A Technical 


ture, English Branches, Stenography. 


Low price ; easy terms. 
Education The United Correspondence Schools. 
BY MAIL. 156-158 Fifth Ave., New York. 


We have prepared successful Mechanical 
or Architectural Dre eS 
trical or Steam 

teeta, at -_ R, Chemista, Corres- 
poudents«, Stenographers and Booek- 
keepers. Write for circular. Mention 
Bg profession you wish to enter. 

e Int -' Correspondence Schools, 
Bex 1257, Scranton, Pa. 
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always secures situations for 


Write at once for Catalogue No. 116. 
gases of business course. 
Fostruction by mail or in 


person. No vacations x- 


penses low. ““genees tow. T dioagive, Typewriting, Penman- 
ship, etc. Send for catalog—tfree 
C. Gaines, Box 272, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
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Make sure of hotel and steams | ac- 
PARI commodations now at fair rates <on- 
sylvania, Ohio, and New York Chris- 


tian Endeavor Unions, and other state 
organizations, have already booked with 
Membership restricted. The Craw- 


. -P. | us 
{S Phitsdeig = Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster- 1900 ford Tours, 609, Soe l —— Bidg,!'os- 
Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers al ton ; 220 B’dwa ; torr Chestnut 


St., Phila.; 621 ivesens Bldg, Chic ‘ARO. 


The Sunday School Times. 
Send for new euseatns book to the Philadelphia In- 








stitute, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila.. Pa. Established 2 ws ; nahin oI , 
= Edwin S. Johnston, founder and | principal. in ordering goods, or 1% ma gt peed 


concerning anything advertised in this paper, 


IBLE EDUCATION b MAIL. Tuition, di- | you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
‘aan and degree, “ Master of Ancient ——_ advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
| ture,” $1.00 per month. Circulars lot stamp. 


| Prof. 


Cc. I. Buy nTON, Christian University, Canton, Mo tisement in The Sunday School 7 imes. 
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Over 1,000 Pages a Year ts - Full of Bright Picturés 
Published Every Wednesday, 52 Times a —- at ie > Bible fous New York. Louis Klopsch, Proprietor 


A Grand Tour Around the World Free! 


A MOST Remarkable Treat, as Unique and Original as Entertaining and Instructive, will be the Personally Conducted Tour of the 
World, which “Josiah Allen’s Wife,”’ Author of “Samantha at the World’s Fair,”’ will Arrange for our Columns. Her party will 
embrace a Charming Variety of Characters, including a Bride and 
Groom on their Wedding Trip. Of course all The Christian 
Herald subscribers will join and Take their Families with them, but 
the Chief Interest will naturally centre in the Particular Party of Aunt 
Samantha’s Own Creation, and all that they See, and Hear, and 
Say, and Do, and even what they Think Aloud, will be faithfully 
Chronicled and Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated. It will take a 
Whole Year to make this delightful trip, which will include a full 


Month at the Paris Exposition 


A Yearly Subscription to The Christian Herald will constitute a 
Round-Trip Ticket, entitling you to join the party from Start to 
Finish. Aunt Samantha’s party leaves early in December and will L 
“Spend the Christmas Holidays in Honolulu. Hence, neg om = pwienrT L. MOODY, 
; is notable our W Regular Contributor 
Include a call at Our Hawaiian coony ge and, aa _— ye Buddha’ ’s Tooth in its Jeweled Shrine at Kandy, Ceylon,‘and 
a Ceremonious Audience with the Grand Turk at Constantinople. We reach home on Thursday, November 29, 1900 (Thanksgiving Day), and 


before we sit down to the Bountiful Thanksgiving Feast, we all Join Heartily in Payne’s Immortal Lines: 204 plestargy ant ralaces thoneh ¥ may roam, 

















. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D. 


_ Brightest and Best Paper in the World 


In Addition to the above, we have provided for the Coming 
Year an almost bewildering Profusion of Literary and Artistic 
Attractions, only a few of which can here be mentioned. The 
World’s Greatest Living Evangelist, Dwight L. Moody, will 
Picture Familiar Bible Characters as though they were Living 
in the Present Day. 


~~ F&F SF 
Mrs. Francis E. Clark, The Countess Schimmelmann, 
Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, and Marion Harland, will dis- 
cuss “Young Men Who Will Make the Best Hus- 
bands ;” and Bishop Vincent, Dr. Joseph Parker, and Thomas 
Spurgeon will consider * Young Women Who Will Make 
the Best Wives.” 
-~ FF FS SF 
The stirring controversy, “Shall the Church Accept 
Saloon Money?” now Nearing Fever Heat, and growing 
daily in Intensity of Interest, will Continue without Interruption gear 8 Peza 
for Many Weeks yet to Come. NB yeas 


These Ideal Holiday Gift Books Free! 


But you cannot Fully Appreciate how Remarkably Interesting and Attractive a Paper The Christian Herald is Until You Become a Regular 
Reader. Then You will Wonder how you Could Have Done so Long Without it. Now, to Induce You to Give it a Fair Trial, we will Send on 
Receipt of Only Two Dollars, The Christian Herald for One 
Whole Year—52 Times—and your Choice of the two Books Illus- 
trated above. Each Book measures 9 x 15 inches when open; each 

has over 400 Pages, and each Weighs nearly Three Pounds. 

One Book has as much of the Sweetness and Beauty of American 
Literature as can be Crowded between its Covers, and the other Book 
Introduces us, as it were, into the very Home Circle of the En- 
throned. You cannot make a mistake—whichever you may choose— 
but if you want both the Books and The Christian Herald, send 
us Three Dollars. Of course the Books are sent All Charges Prepaid. 
This is an investment that will pay a hundred per cent. weekly, 
for every number is easily worth a full year’s subscription. 


Address: The Christian Herald OD 
“hana 160 to 170 Bible House, New York a yy 


The sunday School ‘Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however. an advertisement of a party not havi ing good commercial credit be inadvertentiy inserted, the 
publishers will refund to ae any money that they lose the, eby. 
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